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LETTER VI. 



TH E next great point of im- 
portance to your future hap- 
pinefs, my dear,, is what your pa^,^ 
rents have, doubtlel^,, been continu- 
ally attentive to form your infancy, 
as it is impoffible to-undertake it 
too early— I mean the due Regula- 
tion of your Temper. Though you 
arc in great meafure indebted to 
their forming hands for whatever i& 
Vol* IL B good 
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good in it, you arc fenfiblc, no 
doubt, as every human creature is^ 
of propenfities to fome infirmity of 
temper, which it muft now htyour 
own care to correft and to fubdue ; 
otherwife the pains that have hi- 
therto been taken with you may all 
become fruitlefs : and, when you 
are your own miftrefs, you may re- 
lapfe into thofe faults, which were 
originally in your nature, and which 
^ill require to be diligently watch- 
ed and kept under, through th 
whole courle of your life. 

If you confider, that the coi 
ftant tenor of the gofpel prccep 
i^ to promote lovi, peace, ar 

.g00( 
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good-will amongft men, you will 
not doubt that the cultivation of 
an amiable difpoiition is a, great 
part of ^ your religious duty •, fince 
nothing leads more diredly to the 
breach of charity, and to the injury 
and moleftation of our fellow crea- 
tures, than the indulgence of an 
ill temper. Do not therefore think 
lightly of the offences you may 
commit, for want of a due com- 
mand over it, or fuppofe yourfelf 
refponfible for them to your fellow 
creatures only j but, be affured^ 
you muft give a ftrid: account of 
them all to the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the world, who has made 
B 2 thfs 
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this a great part of your appointed 
trial upon earth. 

A woman, bred up in a religious 
manner, placed above the reach of 
want and out of the way of fordid 
or fcandalous vices, can have but 
few temptations to the flagrant 
breach of the divine laws. It par- 
ticularly concerns her therefore to 
underftand them in their full im- 
port, and to confider, hpw far (he 
trefpalTes againft them, by fuch ac- 
tions as appear trivial, when com- 
pared with murder, adultery, and 
theft, but which become of very 
great importance, by being fre- 
quently 
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quently repeated, and occuring ia 
the daily tranfaftions of life. 

The principal virtues or vices of 
a woman muft be oi^ a private and 
3omeftic kind. Within the circle 
of her own family and dependants 
lies her fpherc of aftion — the 
fcene of almoft all thofe tafks 
and trials, which muft determine 
her charafter, and her fate, here, 
and hereafter. Refleft, for a mo- 
ment, how much the happir\efs of 
her hufband, children, and fer- 
vants, muft -depend on her temper, 
and you will fee that the greateft 
good, or evil, which fhe ever may 
have ip her power to do, may arile 
B 3 from 
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from her correfting or indulging it^ 
infirmities. 

Though t wifli the principle of 
duty towards Grod to be your ruling 
motive in the exercife of every vir- 
tue, yet, as human nature ftands ih 
need of all poflible helps, let us not 
forget how effential it is to prefent 
happinefs, and to the enjoyment of 
this life, to cultivate fuch a tcm* 
per as is Hkewife indifpenfably re- 
quifite to the attainment of higher 
felicity in the life to come. The 
greateft outward bleflings cannot 
afford enjoyment to a mind ruffled 
and uneafy within itfelf. A fit of 
ill humour will Ipoil the fineft en- 
tertainment. 
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tertainmenc, and is as real a tor* 
ment as the moft painful difeafc* 
Another unavoidable confcquence 
of ill temper is the diflike and aver- 
fion of all who are witnefles to it, 
and, perhaps, the deep and lafting 
refentment of thofe, who fuffer 
from its effedts. We all, from 
ibcial or felf-love, carncftly defire 
the cfteem and affcftion of qur fel- 
low creatures j and indeed our con- 
dition makes them fo neceflary to 
us, that the wretch, who has for- 
feited them, muft feel defolate and 
vmdone, deprived of all the bed 
enjoyments and comforts the world 
Cftn afford, and given up to his in- 
ward miiibry, unpitied and fcorned. 
B 4. But 
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But this never can be the fate 
of a good-natured perfon : what- 
ever faults he may have, they will 
generally be treated with lenity ; 
he will find an advocate in every 
human heart ; his errors will be la- 
mented rather than abhorred ; and 
his virtues will be viewed in the 
faircft point of light : His good hu- 
mour, without the help of great 
talents or acquirements, will make 
his company preferable to that of 
the moft brilliant genius, in whom 
this quality is wanting : in fhort^ 
it is almoft impoffible that you can 
be fincercly beloved by any body, 
without this engaging property^ 
'urhateyer other exceU^ncies you 

may 
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may jHxflcfs J but, with it, you will 
fcarccly fail of finding fome friends 
and favourers, even though you 
fliould be deftitute of almoft every 
other advantage. 

Perhaps you will fay, ** all this is 
^' very crue, but our tempers are not 
^* in our own power — we are made, 
^* with different difpofitions, and, if 
*' mine is not amiable, k is rather 
" my unhappinefs than my fault." 
This, my dear, is commonly 
faid by thofc who will not take 
the trouble ^o correft themfelves. 
Yet, be affured, it is a delufion, 
and will not avail in our j unifica- 
tion before him, ^* who knoweth 
*! whereof wc arc nude," and of 

what 
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what we are capable. It is truer 
we are not all equally happy in our 
difpofitions ; but human virtue cod- 
lifts in cherifhing and cultivating 
every good inclination, and ]n 
checking and fubduing every pro- 
penfity to evil. If you had been 
born with a bad temper, it might 
have been made a good one, at 
kaft with regard to its outward 
effe£ts, by education, reafon,, and 
principle : and,, though you arc 
ib happy as to have a good one 
while young, do not fuppofe it w9^ 
always continue fo, if you negh 
to maintain a proper command ov 
it. Power^ ficknefs, difappoir 
ments, or worldly cares, may cr 
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hipt and etribitter the fineft difpb- 
fition, if th^ are not cxKint^afbed 
by reafon and religion. 

It is obfcrvcd, that every tem- 
per is inclined, in fome degree,, 
cither to paffion, peevifhnefs, or 
obftinaey. Many are fo unfortunate 
as to be inclined to each of the 
three in turn : it is neceffary' there- 
fore to watch the bent of our na^ 
ture, and to apply the remedies 
proper for the infirmity to which 
we are moft liable. With regard to 
the firft, it is fo injurious to fo- 
ciety, and fo odious in itfelf, cf- 
pecially in the female charafter, 
that one would think fliame alone 

would 
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would be fufficient to prcferve a 
young woman from giving way to 
it ; for it is as unbecoming her cha- 
rafter to be betrayed into ill beha- 
. vioHr by paffiotiy as by intoxication^ 
and Ihe ought to be alhamed of 
the one, as much ^s of the other, 
Gcntlenefs, meekncfs, and pa- 
tience, are her peculiar diftinftions^ 
and an enraged woman is one of 
the moft difgufting fights in na^ 
ture. 

It is plain, from experience, that 
the moft paflionate. people cancom- 
jnand themfelves, when they have 
a motive fufficicntly ftrong-— fuch 
as the prcfcncc of thofe they fear, 

or 
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or ta whom they particularly defirfe 
to recommend themfelvcs: it is 
therefore no excufe to perfons^ 
whom you have injured by un*- 
kind reproaches, and unjuft afpcr- 
iions, to tell them you was in a 
paflion : the allowing yourfelf ta 
fpeak to them in paflion is a proof 
of an infolent difrcfpeft, which the 
mcaneft of your fellow creatures 
would have a right to refent. 
When once you find yourfelf heated 
fo far as to defire to fay what yoa 
know would be provoking and 
wounding to another, you Ihould 
immediately refolve either to be 
filent, or to quit the room, than 
to give utterance to any thing dic^ 

tatcd 
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fated by fo bad an inclination. Be 
Jifiured, you are then unfit to rea- 
foxi or to reprove^ or to hear reafoa 
from others. It is therefore your 
part to retire from fuch an occafion 
of fin \ and, wait till you are cool, 
'.before you prcfume to judge of 
what has pafied. By accuftoming 
vyourfelf thus to conquer and difap- 
point your anger, you will, by de- 
igrees, find it grow weak and ma- 
nageable, fo as to leave your reafon 
jx liberty : You will be able to re- 
train your tongue from evil, and 
your looks and geftures from all 
>«xpre(iions of violence and ill-will. 
Pride, which produces fo many 
evils 'in the human mind^ is the 

great 



great fourcc of paffion. Whoever* 
cultivates in himfelf a proper hu* 
miliiy, a due fenfe of his own faulu 
and infufEciencies, and a due re« 
fpeft for others, will find but fmall 
temptation to violent or unreafon- 
dble anger. 

In the cafe of real injuries, which 
juftify and call for refentment^ 
there is a noble and generous kind 
of anger, a proper and neceflary 
part of our nature, which has no* 
thing in it finfiil or degrading. I 
KHrould not wilh you infenfible to 
this •, for the perfon, who feels not 
an injury, muft be incapable of 
^^'^S P^^JP^^^y ^Sc&ed by benefit*. 
,8 With 
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With thofe, who treat you ill with- 
out provocation, you ought ta 
maintain your own dignity. But,, 
in order to do this, whilfl: you 
fliew a fenfe of their improper be- 
haviour,, you muft preferve calm- 
nefs, and even good breeding — 
and thereby convince them of the 
impotence as well as injuftice 
of their malice.^ You muft alfo 
weigh every circumftance with can- 
dour and charity, and confider 
whether your (hewing the refent- 
mcnt deferved may not produce ill 
confequences to innocent perfons — 
as is almoft always the cafe in fami- 
ly quarrels — and whether it may not 
occafion the breach of fome duty« 

or 
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or neceflary connexion, to which 
you ought to facrifice even your 
juft rcfentments. Above all things, 
take care that a particular offence 
to you does not make you unjuft to 
the general charafter of the offend- 
ing perfon. Generous anger does 
not preclude efteem for whatever is 
really eftimable, nor does it de- 
ftroy good- will to the perfon of its 
objedl : It even infpires the de- 
fire of overcoming him by benefits, 
and wifhes to infiidl no other pu- 
nifliment than the regret of hav- 
ing injured one^ who deferved his 
kindnefs : it is always placable, 
and ready to be reconciled, as foon 
as the offender is convinced of his 

Vol. IL C error ; 
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error ; nor can any fubfequent in- 
jury provoke it to recur to pad dif 
obligations, which had been onc( 
forgiven. But it is perhaps unne- 
ceflary to give rules for this cafe : 
The confcioufnefs of injured inno- 
cence naturally produces dignity, 
and ufually prevents excefs of an- 
ger. Our paflion is moft unruly, 
when we are confcious of blame, 
and when ^e apprehend that we 
have laid ourfelves open to con- 
tempt. Where we know we hav( 
been wrong, the leaft injuftice ir 
the degree of blame imputed to us. 
excites our bittereft refentment ; 
but, where we know ourfelvej 
faultlefs, the fharpcft accufatior 
' 9 ^ exciter 
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excites pity or contempt, rather 
than rage. Whenever therefore you 
feel yourfelf very angry, fufpedl 
yourfelf to be in the wrong, and 
rcfolve to ftand the decifion of 
your own confcience before you 
caft upon another the punilhment, 
which is perhaps due to yourfelf. 
This felf-examination will at leaft 
give you time to cool, and, if you 
are juft, will difpofe you to balance 
jour own wrong with that of your 
antagonift, and to fettle the account 
with him on equal terms. 

Peevifhnefs, though not fo vio- 
lent and fatal in its immediate ef- 
C 2 fcfts. 
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fefts, is ftill more unamiable than 
paflion, andj if poflible, more de- 
ftruftive of happinefs, in as much 
as it operates more continually. 
Though the fretful man injures us 
lefs, he difgufts us more than the 
paffionate one — becaufe he betrays 
a low and little mind, intent on 
trifles, and engroffed by a paltry 
felf-love, which knows not how to 
bear the very apprchenfion of any 
inconvenience. It is felf-love then, 
which we mull combat, when we 
find ourfelves aflaulted by this in- 
firmity •, and, by voluntarily en- 
during inconveniencies, we (hall 
habituate ourfelves to bear them 
with eafe, and good-humour, when 
5 occa- 
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occafioned by others. Perhaps this 
is the beft kind of religious tnorti* 
fication, as the chief end of deny- 
ing ourfelves any innocent indul- 
gences muft be to acquire! a habit 
of command over our paflions and 
inclinations^ partii^ularly fuch as 
are likely to lead us into evil. Art- 
other method of conquering this 
enemy is to abftraft our minds 
from that attention to trifling cir- 
dumftances, which ufually creates 
this uneafinefs. Thofe who are en- 
gaged in high and important pur- 
fuits are very little affedled by 
fmall inconveniencies. The man 
whofc head is full of ftudious 
thought, or whofc heart is full of 
C 3 care^ 
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fff care, will eat his dinner withoiit 

knowing whether it was v/ell or ill 
drefled, or whether it was ferved 
punflually at the hour or not : and 
though abfence from the common 
things of life is far from defirable 
-— efpecially in a woman — yet too 
minute and anxious an attention to 
them feldom fails to produce a teaz- 
ing, mean, and fretful difpofition. 
I would therefore wifli your mind 
to have always fome objefts in 
purfuit worthy of it, that it may 
not be engroflcd by fuch as are in 
themfelves fcarce worth a moment's 
anxiety. It is chiefly in the decline 
of life, when amufements fail, and 
when the more importunate pafli- 

ons 
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ons fubfide, that this infirmity is 
obferved to grow upon us — and 
perhaps it will feldom fail to do fo, 
unlefs carefully watched and coun- ' 
terafted by realbn. \Vc mull then 
endeavour to fubftitute fome pur- 
fuits in the place of thofe, which 
can only engage us in the beginning 
of our courfe. The purfuit of 
glory and happinefs in another life, 
by every means of improving and 
exalting our own minds, becomes 
more and more interefting to us, 
the nearer we draw to the end of 
all fublunary enjoyments. Read- 
ing, refleftion, rational converfa- 
tion, and, above all, converfing 
with God, by prayer and medita- 
C 4 tion. 
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tion, may prefcrve us from taking 
that anxious intereft in the little 
comforts and convcniencics of our 
remaining days, which ufually gives 
birth to fo much fretfulnefs in old 
people. But though the aged and 
infirm arc mod liable to this evil — 
and they alone are to be pitied for 
it— yet we fometimes fee the young, 
the healthy, and thofe who enjoy 
moft outward bleffings, inexcufably 
guilty of it. The fmalleft difap- 
pointment in pleafure, or difficulty 
in the moft trifling employment, 
will put wilful young people out 
of temper, and their very amufe- 
ments frequently become fources 
of veication and peevifhnefs. How 

often 
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often have I feen a girl, preparing 
for a ball, or for fome other pub- 
lic appearance — un)^ble to fatisfy 
her own vanity— fret over every or- 
nament fhe put on, quarrel with 
her maid, with her clothes, her 
hair; and growing ftill more un- 
lovely as fhe grew more crofs, be 
ready to fight with her looking- 
glafs for not making her as hand- 
fome as fhe wifhed to be. She did 
not confider that the traces of this 
ill humour on her countenance 
would be a greater difadvantage to 
her appearance than any defedt in 
her drefs— or even than the plainefl 
features enlivened by joy and good- 
humour. There is a degree of re- 

fignation 
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fignation neceffary even to the en- 
joyment of pleal'urc ; we muft be 
ready and willing to give up fome 
part of what we could wifh for, be- 
-fore we can enjoy that which is in- 
dulged to us. I have no doubt 
that (he, who frets all the while fhe 
is drefling for an afTembly, will fuf- 
fer ftill greater uneafinefs when fhe 
is there. The fame craving reft- 
lefs vanity will there endure a thou- 
fand mortifications, which, in the 
midft of feeming pleafure, will 
fecretly corrode her heart •, whilft 
the meek and humble general- 
ly find more .gratification than 
they expcdled, and return home 
plcafed an$i enlivened from every 

fcene 
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fcene of amufement, though they 
could have ftaid away from it with 
perfcd: eafe and contentment. 

SuUennefs, or obftinacy, is per- 
haps a worfe fault of temper than 
either of the former — and, if in- 
dulged, may end in the mod fatal 
extremes of ftubborn melancholy, 
malice, and revenge. The refent- 
ment which, inftead of being ex- 
preffed, is nurfed in fecret, and 
continually aggravated by the ima- 
gination, will, in time, become the 
ruling paflion -, and then, how 
horrible muft be his cafe, whofe 
'kind and pleafurable affeftions are 
all fwallowcd up by the tormenting 

as 
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as well as deteftable fentiments 
hatred and revenge ! — *' * Adm 
^' ni{h thy friend, peradventurc 
1;! *' hath not done it : or, if he hat 

i':. " that he do it no more.— 'Adm 

^i; *' nifli thy friend, peradventure 

:', *' hath not faid it : or, if he hat 

*' that he fpeak it not again."- 
Brood not over a refentment^ whi 
".; perhaps was at firft ill groundc 

'; and which is undoubtedly heig 

r;, tened by an heated imaginatic 

i: But, when you have firft fubdu 

your own temper, fo as to be at 
to fpeak calmly, reafonably, ai 
kindly, then expoftulate with t 
pcrfon you fuppofe to be in fault- 
^« Ecclai. xix. ij» 

:.:': ' he 
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hear what fhe has to fay-, and 
cither reconcile vourfelf to her, or 
quiet your mind under the injury^ 
by the principle of Chriftian chari- 
ty. But if it fhould appear that 
you yourfelf have been moft to 
blame> or if you have been in an 
error, acknowledge it fairly and 
handfomely •, if you feel any re- 
luctance to do fo, be certain that 
it arifes from pride, to conquer 
which is an abfolute duty, — "A 
*' foft anfwer turneth away wrath,,'* 
and a generous confeflion often- 
times more than atones for the 
fault which requires it. Truth and 
juftice demand that we fliould ac- 
knowledge convidion> as foon as 

we 
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we feel it, and not maintain a 
erroneous opinion, or juftify 
wrong condudt, merely from th 
falfe ftiame of confefling our pa: 
ignorance. A falfe (hame it ur 
doubtedly is, and as impolitfc 2 
iinjuft, fince your error is alread 
feen by thofe who endeavour to k 
you right ; but your conviftior 
and the candour and generofi 
ty of owning it freely, may ftil 
be an honour to you, and woul< 
greatly recommend you to the per 
fon with whom you difputed. WitI 
a difpofition ftrongly inclined t< 
fuUennefs or obftinacy, this muf 
be a very painful exertion ; and tc 
make a perfedt conqueft over your 

fel; 
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felf at once may perhaps appear 
impratfticable, whilft the zeal of 
felf juftifkation, and the abhor- 
rence of blame, are ftrong upon 
you. But, if you are fo unhappy 
as to yield to your infirmity, at one 
time, do not let this difcourage 
you from renewing your efforts. 
Your mind will gain ftrength from 
the conteft, and your internal ene- 
my will by degrees be forced to 
give ground. Be not afraid to re- 
vive the fubjeft, as foon as you 
find yourfelf able to fubdue your 
temper ; and then frankly lay open 
the conflia you fuftaified at the 
time : by this you will make 
all the amends in your power 
^ ' for 
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for your fault, and will certainly 
change the difguft you had gi- 
ven into pity at leaft if not ad- 
miration. Nothing is more endear- 
ing than fuch a confeffion — and 
you will find fuch a fatisfadion in 
your own confciouTnefs, and in the 
renewed tendernefs and efteem you 
will gain from the perfon concern- 
ed, that your tafk for the future 
will be made more eafy, and your 
reluftance to be convinced, will 
on every occafion grow lefs and 
kfs. 

The love of truth, and a real 
dcfire of improvement, ouglit to 
be the only motives of argumenta- 
tion 
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tion i and, where thefe are fincere, 
no difficulty can be made of eni- 
bracing the truth, as foon as it is 
perceived. But, in faft, people 
oftener difpute from vanity and 
.pride, which make it a grievous 
mortification to allow that we arc 
the wifer for what we have htard 
from another. To receive advice, 
reproof, and inftruftion, properly, 
is the fureft fign of a fincere and 
humble heart—and fhews a great- 
• nefs of mind, which commands our 
rcfpc<5t and reverence, while it ap- 
.pears fo willingly to yield to us the 
•fuperiority. 

. Vol. IL D Ob- 
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Obferve, notwithftanding, that I 
do not wifti you to hear of your 
fatflts whhout pain: Such an in- 
idifFcrtoce would afFord fmall hopes 
of amendmerrt. Shame and remorfe 
"afe 'the fkff fteps to true repen- 
tance-, yet wc fhould be willing 
to bear this pain, and thankful to 
the kind hand that inflifts it for 
our good. Nor muft we, by ful- 
len filehcc under it, leSve our kind 
phyfician ih doubt, whether the 
C3f()ef ation has taken efFeft or not, or 
whether it has not added another 
tnalady, inftead of curing the firft. 
You mud conlider, that thofe 
who tell you of your faults, if they 

da 
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do it from motives of kindnefs 
and not of malice, exert their 
friendlhip in a painful office, which 
mufl; have coft them as great an 
•effort as it can be to you to ac- 
knowledge the fer vice ; and, if you 
refufe this encouragement, you can- 
not expeft that any one, who is 
not abfolutely obliged to it by du- 
ty, will a fecond time undertake 
fuch.an ill-requited trouble. What 
a lofs would this be to yourfelf !— 
how difficult would be our pro- 
grefs to that degree of perfeftion,' 
which is neceffary to our happi- 
nefs, was it not for the alTiflance 
we receive from each other ! — this 
•certainly is one of the means of 
D 2 grace 
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grace held out to us by our merci* 
ful judge, and, if we rejeft it, we 
are anfwerable for all the mifcarri- 
ages we may fall into for want 
of it. 

I know not, whether that ftrange 
caprice, that inequality of tafte and 
behaviour, fo commonly attributed 
to our fex, may be properly called 
a fault of temper — as it feems not 
to be conneded with, or arifing 
from our animal frame, but to be 
Vather the fruit of our own felf-in- 
dulgence, degenerating by degrees 
into fuch a wantonnefs of will as 
knows not how to pleafe itfelf. 
,Whcn, inftead of regulating our 

aftions 
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aftions by reafon and principle, 
we fufFer ourfelves to be guided by 
every flight and momentary impulfe 
of inclination, we fliall, doubtlefs, 
appear fo variable and inconftant, 
that nobody can guefs, by our be- 
haviour to-day, what may be ex- 
pefted from us to-morrow -, nor 
can we ourfelves tell whether what 
we delighted in, a week ago, will 
now afford us the lead degree of 
plcafure. It is in vain for others 
to attempt to pleafe us — we can- 
not pleafe ourfelves, though all we 
could wifli for waits our choice: 
and thus does a capricious woman 
' become " fick of herfelf, through 
" very felfiflinefs :** And, when 
, D 3 this 
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this is the cafe, it is eafy to judge 
how lick others muft be of her^ 
and how contemptible and difguft- 
ing flie muft appear. This wretch- 
ed ftate is the ufual confequence of 
power and flattery. May my dear 
child never meet with the tempta- 
tion of that exceflive and ill-judged 
indulgence from a hufband, which 
Ihe has happily efcaped from her 
parents, and which feldom fails to 
reduce a woman to the miferable 
condition of a humoured child, al- 
ways unhappy from having nobo- 
dy's will to ftudy but its own. The 
infolence of flich demands for your- 
felf, and fuch difregard to the 
choice and inclinations of others, 

can 
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can feldom fail to make you as 
many enemies as there are perfong 
obliged to bear with your humours ; 
whilft a compliant, rcafonable, and 
contented difpofitiqn^ would ren- 
der you happy in yourfelf, and be- 
loved by all your companions -r- 
particularly by thofe, who live con- 
ftantly with you ; and, of what 
confequence this is to your hap- 
pinefs, a moment's refledtion will 
convince you. Family friendftiips 
are the friendftiips made for us, if 
I may fo fpcak, by God himftlf. 
With the kindeft intentions, he has 
knit the bands of family love, by 
indifpenfable duties : and wretch- 
ed are they who have burft them 
D 4 afunder 
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afunder by violence and ill-will, oi 
worn them out by conftant littlt 
difobligations, and by the want o: 
that attention to pleafe, which th( 
prcfence of a ftranger always in 
ipires, but which is fo often fliame- 
fully neglcdted towards thofe,whon 
it is moft our duty and intereft t( 
pleafe. May you, my dear, b( 
wife enough to fee that every fa 
culty of entertainment, every en- 
gaging qualification, which yoi 
poflefs, is exerted to the beft ad- 
vantage for thofe, whofe love is oi 
moft importance to you — ^for thofi 
who live under the fame roof, anc 
with whom you are conneded foi 
life, cither by the ties of blood, oi 
9 bj 
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by the ftjU more facred obligations 
of a voluntary engagement. 

To make you the delight and 
darling of your family, fomcthing 
more is required than barely to be 
exempt from ill temper and trou- 
blcfome humours. The fincere 
and genuine fmiles of complacency 
and love muft adorn your counte- 
nance. That ready compliance, 
that alertnefs to aflift and oblige, 
which demonftrates true affeftion, 
muft animate your behaviour, and 
endear your moft common ac- 
tiohs. Politenefs muft accompany 
your greateft familiarities, and re- 
ftrain you from every thing that 

is 
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is really ofFenfive, or which can 
give a moment's unneceffary pain, 
Converfation, which is fo apt to 
grow dull and infipid in families, 
nay, in fome to be almoft wholly 
laid afide, muft be cultivated with 
the frankncfs and opennefs of 
friendftiip, and by the mutual com- 
munication of whatever may con- 
duce to the improvement or inno- 
cent entertainment of each other. 

Reading, whether apart or in 
common, will furnilh ufeful and 
pleafing fubjefts ; and the fprightli- 
nefs of youth will naturally infpire 
harmlefs mirth and native hu- 
mour, if ^encouraged .by a mutual 

defire 



dcfire of diverting each other, and 
making the hours pafe agreeably in. 
your own houfe : every amuie- 
ment that offers will be heightened 
by the participation of thefe dear 
companions, and by talking over 
every incident together and every 
objeft of pleafure. If you have any 
acquired talent of entertainment,, 
fuch as mufic, painting, or the 
like, your own family are thofe,. 
before whom you fliould' moft wifti 
to excel, and for whom you fhould 
always be ready to exert yourfclf; 
not fuffering the accomplifhments* 
which you have gained, perhaps by 
their means, and at their expence, 
to lie dormant, till the arrival of -a 

ftranger 
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ftranger gives you fpiric in the per- 
formance. Where this laft is the 
cafe, you may be fure vanity is the 
only motive of the exertion : A 
ftranger will praife you more : But 
how little fenfibility has that heart, 
which is not more gratified by the 
filent pleafure painted on the coun- 
tenance of a partial parent, or of 
an afFeftionate brother, than by the 
eiiipty compliments of a vifiter, 
who is perhaps inwardly more dif- 
pofed to criticife and ridicule than 
to admire you. 

I have been longer in this letter 
than I intended, yet it is with diffi- 
culty I can quit the fubjeft, becaufe 

I think 
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I think it is feldom fufficiently in- 
lifted on, cither in books or in fer- 
mons— and becaufe there are many 
perfons weak enough to believe 
themfelves in a fafe and innocent 
courfe of life, whilft they are daily 
harralling every body about them 
by their vexatious humours. But, 
you will, I hope, conftantly bear 
in mind, that you can never treat 
a fellow creature unkindly, with- 
out offending the kind Creator and 
Father of all— and that you can no 
way render yourfelf fo acceptable 
to him as by ftudying to promote 
the happinefs of others, in every 
inftance, fmall as well as great. — 
The favour of God, and the love 
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of your companions, will furely be 
deemed rewards fufficicnt to ani- 
mate your moft fervent endeavours i 
yet this is not all: the difpofi^ 
tion of mind, which I would re- 
commend, is its own reward, and 
is in itfelf elTential to happinefs. 
Cultivate it therefore, my dear 
child, with your utmaft diligence 
^— and, watch the fymptoms of ill- 
temper, as they rife, with a firm 
xefolution to conquer them, before 
they are even perceived by any 
^ther perfon. In every fuch in- 
ward conflidt, call upon your Ma- 
ker, to affift the feeble nature he 
hath given you — ' and facrifice to 
Him every feeling that would tempt 
t you 
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you to difobedience : So will you 
at length jcttairr that true Chriftian 
meeknefs, which is bleffed in the 
fight of God and man ; '' which 
*' has the promife of this life as 
** well as of that which is to 
** come/' Then will you pity, in 
others, thofe infirmities, which you 
have conquered in yourfelf j and 
will think yourfelf as much bound 
to aflift, by your patience and gen- 
tlenefs, thofe who are fo unhappy 
as to be under the dominion of evil 
paflions, as you are to impart a 
Ihafe of your riches to the poor 
End miferable* 



^dieu^ mydearcftj 
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LETTER VII. 

MY DEAR NIECE, 

EC O N O M Y is. fo important 
a part of a woman's charaftcr, 
fo neceffary to her own happinefs, 
and fo eflcntial to her performing 
properly the duties of a wife and 
of a mother, that it ought to have 
the precedence of all other ac- 
complifhments, and take its rank 
next to the firft duties of life. It 
is, moreover, an art as well as 
a wr/«^ — and, many well-meaning 
perfons, from ignorance, or from 
inconfideration, are ilranjgely defi- 
, cient 
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cient in it. Indeed it is t<iD ofteii 
wholly neglefted in a young wo- 
man's education— and, fhe is fent 
from her father's houfe to govern^ 
a family, without the leaft degree 
of that knowledge, which fhould 
qualify her for it : this is the 
fource of much inconvenience; 
for though experience and atten- 
tion may fupply, by degrees, the 
want of inttruftion,. yet this re- 
quires time— the family, in the mean^ 
time, may get into habits, which 
are very difficult to alter ; andj. 
what is worfe, the hufband's opi- 
nion of his wife^s incapacity may 
be fixed too ftrongly to fuffer him. 
ever to think juftly of her gradual! 
Vol. IL. E im* 
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impravernents, I would therefore 
carneftly advife you to make ufe of 
every opportunity you can find, 
for the laying in fome {lore of 
knowledge on this fubjeft, before 
you are called upon to the pradice j 
by obfenving what pafles before you 
— by confulting prudent and expe- 
rienced miftrelTes of families •— and 
by entering in a book a memoran- 
dum of every new piece of intelli- 
gence you acquire : you may af- 
terwards compare thefe with more 
mature obfervations, and you can 
make additions and corredlions as 
you fee occafion. I hope it. will 
jiot be long before your mother en- 
trulls you with fome part, at leait, 

of 
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of the management of your father's 
boule. Whilft you are under her 
eye, your ignorance cannot do 
much harm, though the relief to 
her at firft may not be near fo 
confiderable as the benefit to 
yourfelf. 

Economy confifts ^f fo many 
branches, fome of which defcend to 
fuch minuteneffes, that it is impof- 
fible for me in writing to give you 
particular direAions. The rude 
outlines may perhaps be dcfcribed, 
and I {hall be happy if I can fur- 
nifti you with any hint that may 
iiereafter be ufcfully applied. 

E 2 ' The 
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The firft and greatcft point is to 
lay out your general plan of livii^ 
in a juft proportion to your fortune 
and rank : if thefe two will not 
coincide, the laft muft certainly 
give way •, for, if you have right 
principles, you cannot fail of be- 
ing wretched under the fenfe of 
the injuftice as well as danger of 
fpending beyond your income^ and 
your diftrefs will be continually ia- 
creaGng. No mortifications, which 
you can fufFer from retrenching in 
your appearance, can be compar- 
able to this unhappinefs. If yc^i 
would enjoy the real comforts of 
affluence, you fhould. lay; yoqr 
plan confiderably within your in-^ 

come V 
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come; not for the pleafure of 
ama£Gng wealth — though, where 
there is a growing family, it is an 
abfolute duty to lay by fomething 
every year-^but to provide for con- 
tingencies, and to have the power 
of indulging your choice in the 
difpofal of the overplus— either in 
innocent pleafures, or to increafe 
your funds for charity and genero- 
fity, which are in fadt the true 
funds of pleafure. In fome cir- 
cumftances indeed, this would not 
be prudent: there are profeffions, 
in which a man's fucccls greatly de- 
pends on his making fome figure, 
wkere the bare fufpicion of poverty 
would bring on the reality. If, 
E 3 by 
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by marriage, you Ihould be placed 
in fuch a (ituacion, it will be your 
duty to exert all your fkill ia 
the management of your income : 
Yet,, even in this, cafe, I would not 
ftrain to the utmoft for appear- 
ance» but would chufe my mo- 
dels among the moft prudent and 
moderate of my own clafs ; and, te 
contented with flower advancement^ 
for the fake of fecurity and peace of 
mind. 

A contrary condu& is the ruin^ 
of many; and,^ in general, the 
wives of men in fuch profeflions 
might live in a more retired and 
frugal manner thait they do, with- 
out 



cHit any ill confequence, if tliey did. 
not make the fchcme of advanc- 
ing the fuccefs of their hufband»> 
an cxcufe to themfelves for the: 
indulgence of their own vanity andti 
ambition. - 

Perhaps it may be faid, that the- 
ftttling the general fchemc of ex^ 
pences is feldom the wife's pro- 
vince, and that many men do not* 
choofc even to acquaint her with- 
(he real ftate of their affairs.. 
Where this is the cafe, . a woman; 
can be anfwerable for no more than 
is entrufted to her. But, I think it 
^ very ill fign, for one or both of 
rhe parties, where there is fuch a 
E.4., wamu 
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want of opennefs, in what equally 
concerns them. As I truft you 
will dcferve the confidence of your 
hufband, fo I hope you will be al- 
lowed free confultation with him 
on your mutual interefts.; and, I 
believe, there are few men, who 
would not hearken to reafon on 
their own affairs, when they faw a 
wife ready and defirous to give up 
her fliare of vanities and indul- 
gences, and only earneft to pro- 
mote the comnaon good of the 
family. 

In order to fettle your plan, it 
will be neceffary tq make a pretty 
£xa£): calculation : and if» from 

this 
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this time, you accuftom yourfelf to 
calculations in all the little ex- 
pences entrufted to you, you will 
grow expert and ready at then?, 
and be able to guefs very near- 
ly, where •certainty cannot be at- 
tained. Many articles of expencc 
are regular and fixed ; thefe may 
be valued ^xaftly ; and, by con- 
fulting with experienced perfons, 
you may calculate nearly the a- 
mount of others.: any material 
article of confumption, in a family 
of any given number and circum- 
ftances, may be eftimated pretty 
nearly. Your own expences of 
clothes and pocket-money ihould 
be fettled and circumfcribed, that 

you 
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you may be furc not to exceed thtf 
juft proportion. I think it an ad- 
mirablie method to appropriate fuchr 
a portion of your income, as you^ 
judge proper to beftow in charity, 
to be facredly kept for that pur- 
pofe and no longer confidered as 
your own* By which means, you 
will avoid the temptation of giving 
fcfs than you ought, through felf- 
ilhnefs, or mord than you ought,, 
through goodrriature or weaknefs.. 
If your circumftanees allow of it,-, 
you might fet apart another fund: 
for afts of liberality or fricndlhip,. 
which do not come under the head 
cf charity. The having fuch funds 
seddy at hand makes it eafy and 

pleafant. 
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of bounty are performed without 
eff^rt^ they arc generally done 
more kindly and effcftually. If 
you are obliged in confcience to^ 
lay up for a family,, the lame* 
method of an appropriated fund 
for faving will be of excellent ufc,, 
as it wil> prevent that continual? 
and often inefFeftual anxiety^ whidv- 
a' general defirc of faving, vnthout: 
having fixed the limits,, is fure to^ 
create. 

Regul^ity of payments and ac- 
counts is effential to Economy : — • 
your houfe-keeping (hould be fet- 
tled at leaft once a week,, and alb 

the 
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the bills paid : all other tradef 
men fliould be paid, at fartheft 
Once a year. Indeed I think i 
more advantageous to pay oftener 
but, if you make them truft yoi 
longer, they muft either charg 
proportionably higher, or be lofer 
by your cuftom. Numbers of then 
fail, every year, from the crue 
caufe of being obliged to givi 
their cuftomers fo much longe 
credit than the dealers, from whon 
they take their goods, will allov 
to them. If people of fortun( 
confidered this, they would no 
defer their payments, from men 
negligence, as they often do, tc 
the ruin of whole families. 

Yoi 
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You muft endeavour to acquire 
(kill in purchafing : in order to 
this, you fliould begin now to at- 
tend to the prices of things, and 
take every proper opportunity of 
learning the real value of every 
things as well, as the marks where- 
by you are to diftinguifh the good, 
from the bad. 

In your table, as in your drefs,, 
^d in all other things, I wifli you 
to aim at propriety and neatnefiy^ 
or, if your ftate demands it, ek- 
gance^ rather than fuperfiuous figure. 
To go beyond your fphere, either 
in drefs, or in the appearance of 
your t^ble, indicates a greater fault. 

iUi 
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in your -charafter than to be too 
much within it. It is impoffible 
to enter into the minutiae of the 
table : good fenfe and observa- 
tion on the beft models muft form 
your tafte, and a due r^ard to 
what you can afford muft re- 
ftrain it. 

Ladies, who are fond of needle-^ 
work, generally choofc to confider 
that as a principal part of good 
houfewifery : and, though I can- 
not look upon it as of equal im- 
portance with the due regulation 
of a family, yet, in a middling 
rank, and with a moderate fortune, 
it is a neceffary part of a woman's 
^ duty. 
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jd^ty, and a considerable article in 
.^pence is faved by it. Many 
young ladies make almoft every 
ibing they wear ; by which means 
they can make a genteel figure ac 
a fmall expcnce. This, in your 
ftatioD, is the moil profitable and 
•defirable kind of work \ and, as 
much of it as you can do, confift- 
•cntly with a due attention to your 
health, to the improvement of your 
mind, and to the difcharge of other 
duties, I Ihould think highly com- 
mendable; But, as I do not wiih 
you to impofc on the world by your 
appearance, I fliould be contented 
xo fee you worfe dreffed, rather 
tb^ fee your whole time employed 

la 
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in preparations for it, or any of 
thofe hours given to it, which 
are needful to make your body 
ftrong and aftive, by exercife, 
or your mind rational by read- 
ing. Abfolute idlenefs is inex- 
cufable in a woman^ becaufe the 
needle is always at hand for thofe 
intervals, in which fhe cannot be 
,otherwife employed. If you are 
induftrious, and if you keep good 
hours, you will find time for all 
your proper employments. Early 
rifing and a good difpofition of 
time, is effential to economy. The 
neceflary orders, and examination 
into houfehold affairs, fliould be 
difpaiched, as foori in the day, and 

as> 
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As privately as poffible, that they 
may not interrupt your hulband or 
guefts, or break in upon converfa- 
tion, or reading, in the remainder 
of the day. If you defer any thing 
that is ncceffaryj you may be 
tempted by company, or by unfore- 
feen avocations, to forget, or to 
negleft it: hurry and irregularity 
will enfue, with expenfive cxpedi* 
cnts to fupply the defeft. 

There is in many people, and 
particularly in youth, a ftrange 
averfion to regularity — a defifc to 
delay what ought to be done imme- 
diately, in order to do fomething 
clfe, which might as well be done 
* Vox-. II. F after- 
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in pirparatioas for it, or any of 
thofe hours given to it, which 
are needful to make your body 
ftrong and active, by exercife, 
or your mind rational by read- 
ing. Abfolute idleneis is ine;e- 
cufable in a woman, becaufe the 
needle is always at hand for thofe 
intervals, in which fhe cannot be 
otherwife employed. If you are 
induftrious, and if you keep good 
hours, you will find time for all 
your proper employments. Early 
fifing and a good difpofition of 
time, is eflcntial to economy. The 
neceflary orders, and examination 
into houfehold affairs, fliould be 
difpatched, as fooii in the day, and 

a^ 
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As privately as poffible, that they 
may not interrupt your hulband or 
guefts, or break in upon converfa- 
tion, or reading, in the remainder 
of the day. If you defer any thing 
that is ncceffary^ you may be 
tempted by company, or by unfore- 
feen avocations, to forget, or to 
negleft it : hurry and irregularity 
will enfue, with expenfive cxpedi* 
cnts to fupply the dcfeft. 

There is in many people, and 
particularly in youth, a ftrange 
averfion to regularity — a defifc to 
delay what ought to be done imme- 
diately, in order to do fomething 
clfe, which might as well be done 
* Vox-. II. F after- 
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afterwards. Be affured, it is of 
more confequence to you than 
you can conceive, to get the better 
of this idle procraftinating fpirit, 
and to acquire habits of conftancy 
and fteadinefs, even in the moft 
trifling matters : without them 
there can be no regularity, or con- 
fiftency of aftion or charafter— ^ 
no dependance on your bed inten- 
tions, which afudden humour may 
tempt you to lay afide for a time, 
and which a thoufand unforefeen 
accidents will afterwards render it 
more and more difficult to execute: 
no one can fay what important 
confequences may follow a trivial 
jiegleft of this kind. -For exam<f 



ple*^I have known one of thcfe 
tfprocrajlinatori difoblige, and gra- 
dually lofe very valuable friends, 
by delaying to write to them fo 
4ong, that, having no good excufc 
to offer, (he could no get courage 
enough to write at all and dropped 
•their correfpondencc entirely. 

The neatnefs and order of your 
houfe and furniture is a part of 
Econoniy which will greatly affedt 
your appearance and charafter, and 
to which you mufl: yourfelf give at- 
tention, fince it is not poflible even 
for the rich and great to rely 
wholly on the care of fervants, in 
fuch^ointsi without their being of- 
JF 2 t^^ 
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ten negledled. ' The more magnr- 
ficently a houfe is furnilhcd, the 
more one is difgufted with that air 
of confuGon, which often prevails 
where attention is wanting in the 
owner. But, on the other hand^ 
there is a kind of neatnefs, which 
gives a lady the air of a houfe- 
maid, and makes her exceffiyely 
troublefome to every body, and 
particularly to her hulband : in 
this, as in all other branches of 
Economy, I wifh you to avoid all 
parade and buftle. Thofe ladies 
who pique themfelves on the par- 
ticular excellence of neatnefs, are 
very apt to forget that the decent 
order of the houfe Ihould be dc- 

figned 
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Tigned to promote the convenience 
and pleafure of thofe who are to be 
in it ; and that, if it is converted 
into a caufe of trouble and con- 
ftraint, their hufbands and guefts 
wouW be happier without it. 
The love of fame, that univerfal 
paffion, will fometimes fliew itfelf 
on ftrangely infignificant fubjefts ; 
and a perfon, who afts for praife 
only, will always go beyond the 
mark in every thing. The beft fign 
cf a houfe being well governed is 
that nobody's attention is called to 
any of the little affairs of it, but all 
goes on fo well of courfe that one 
i's not led to make remarks upon 
any thing, nor to obferve any cxr 
p 3 traor* 
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traordinary effort that produces tb 
general refult of eafe and elegance 
which prevails throughout. 

.Domeftic Economy, and the ere 
dit and happinefs of a family, de 
pend fo much on the choice anc 
proper regulation of fervants, tha 
it muft be confidered as an efTen 
tial part both of prudence and du- 
ty. Thofe, who keep a grcai 
number of them, have a heavj 
charge on their confciences, anc 
ought to think themfelves ic 
$)me meafure refponfible for th( 
moraU and happinefs of fo manj 
of their fellow-creatures, defignec 
like , ibemfelves for immortality, 

Indeed 
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Indeed the cares of domeftic ma- 
nagement are by no means lighter to 
perfons of high rank and fortune, 
if they perform their duty, than to 
thofe of a retired ftation. It is with 
a family, as with a commonwealth,, 
the more numerous and luxurious it 
becomes, the more difficult it is to 
govern it properly. — Though the 
great are placed above the little at- 
tentions and employments, to which- 
a private gentlewoman muft dedi- 
cate much of her time, they have a 
hrger and more important fpherc 
of afticn, in which, if they are in- 
dolent and negleftful, the whole 
government of their houfe and for- 
tune muft fall into irregylarity. 
, . F 4- What 
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Whatever number of deputies thejr 
may employ to overlook their af- 
fairs, they muft themfelves over- 
look thofe deputies, and be ulti- 
mately anfwcrable for the condud:. 
of the whole. The charadters of 
thofe fervants, who are entrufted 
with power over the reft, cannot be 
too nicely enquired into ; and the 
miftrefs of the family rnuft be ever 
watchful over their condud— at the 
fame time that fhe muft carefully 
avoid every appearance of fufpicion^ 
which, whilft it wounds and in- 
jures a worthy fervant, only excitc§ . 
the artifice and cunning .of an un^ 
. iyftonc. 
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None, who pretend to be friends 
of religion and virtue, fhould ever 
Iceep a domeftic, however expert in 
bufinefs, whom they know to be 
guilty of immorality. How unbe- 
coming. a fcrious charafter is-it, to 
fay of fuch an one, *^ he is a bad 
"*' man, but a good fervant !"— - 
What a preference does it fhew of 
private convenience to the interefts 
of fociety, which demand that vice 
ihould be conftantly difcountenanc- 
cd, efpecially in every one's own 
boufchold *, and that the fober, ho- 
jseil, and induftrious, fhould be 
fure of finding encouragement and 
reward, in the houfes of thofc 
ivhoinaintain refpedable charader&« 

Such 



If 
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Such perfons fliould be invarial 
ftria and peremptory with regj 
to the behaviour of their fervar 
m every thing which concerns i 
.general plan of domcftic govc 
men t— but fhould by no me; 
be fevere on fmall faults, fii 
nothing fo much weakens autl 

'■ |:; rity as frequent chiding, Wh 

they require precife obedience 
their rules, they muft prove 
their general conduft, that t\ 

i rules arc the effcdb, not of humc 

but of reafon. It is wonderful t 
thofe, who arc careful to cone 
their ill-tcmper from ftrang 
fhould be indifferent how pec^ 
and. even contemptibly caprici 

t 



they appear before their fervants, 
oa whom their good-name fo much 
depends,, and from whom they caa 
hope for no real refpeft, when their 
weakneis is fo apparent. Whea 
once a fervant can fay — «- '' I cannot*. 
'' do any thing to plcafe my mif- 
** trefs to-day" — all authority is^ 
loft. 

Th6fe,. !aho continually change 
their fervants, and complain of per-, 
petual iU<-ufage,> have good rea^ 
ion to believe that the fault is in- 
themfclves^. and that they do nor 
know how to govern. Few in- 
deed poflefs the Ikill to unite au-» 
t^ity with Is^ndnefsy , or are capa-; 

ble 
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ble of that fteady and uniformly 
reafonable condudt, which alone 
can maintain true dignity and com- 
mand a willing and attentive obe- 
dience. Let us not forget that 
human naaire is the fame in all 
ftations. If you can convince your 
fervants, that you have a generous 
and confidcrate regard to their 
health, their intereft, and their rea- 
fonable gratifications •*» that you 
impofe no commands but what are 
fit and right, nor ever reprove but 
with juftice and temper — Why 
fliould you imagine that they will 
be infenfible to the good they 
receive, or whence fuppofe . them 
incapable of cftecming and .priz* 

ing 
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kg fuch a miftrefs ? — I could ne- 
ver; without indignation, hear it 
faid that *' fervants have no grati-^ 
** tude*'— as if the condition of fcr* 
vitude excluded the virtues of hu- 
manity !— The truth is, inafters and 
miftrefles have feldom any real 
claim to gratitude. They think 
highly of what they bcftow and 
little of the fervice they receive ::: 
they c'onfider only their own con- 
venience, and feldom refledt on the 
kind of life their fervants pafs witb 
them : they do not a(k themfelvesy. 
whether it is fuch an one as is con- 
fiftent with the prcfervation of their- 
health, their morals, their leifurc. 
for religious duties,, or with a pro- 
per 
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jper fliare of the enjoyments and 
*i:omforrs of life. The diffipated 
-manners, which now fo generally 
.prevail, perpetual abfence from 
home, and attendance on aflcmblies 
or at publit places, is, in all thefe 
refpefts, pernicious to the whole 
.-houfehold'~and to the men fervants 
abiolutely ruinous. Their only re- 
^iburce, in the tedious hours of 
waiting, whilft thdir mafters and 
ladies are engaged in diverfions, is 
:i» find out fomcthing of the fame 
.kind for thefnfelves. Thus are 
they led into gaming, drinking, 
•extravagance, and bad company--^ 
tind thus, by a natural progreffion, 
^hey become diftreft and dilhoneft. 

That 



That attachtnent and affiance, whick 
ought to fubfift between the de*- 
pendant and his proteftor are de- 
ftroyed. The mafter looks on his 
attendants as thieves and traitors^ 
whilft they confider him as one, 
whofe money only gives him power 
over them-— and, who ufes that 
power, without the leaft regard to 
their welfare, 

* '' The fool faith — I have no 
^' friends— I hare no thanks for all 
*' my good deeds, and. they that eat 
^' my bread fpeak evil of me." -— 
Thus foolifhly do thofe complain, 
^ho choofc their fervants, as well 

as 
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as their friends, without difcretion^ 
or who treat them in a manner that 
no worthy perfon will bear. 

I have been often fhocked at the 
want of politenefs, by which ma- 
tters and miftrcfles fometimes pro- 
voke impertinence from their fer- 
wants : a gentleman, who would 
refent to death, an imputation of 
falfehood from his equal, will not 
fcruple, without proof, to accufe 
his fervant of it, in the groffcit 
terms. I have heard the moft in- 
folent contempt of the whole clafs 
expreffed at a table, whilfl: five or 
fix of them attended behind the 
chairs, who,, the comply feemed 

to 
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td think, were without fenfes, with- 
out underftanding, or the natural * 
feelings of refentment : thef« are 
cruel injuries and will be retorted 
in fome way or other. 

If you, my dear, live to be at 
the head of a family, I hope, you 
will not only avoid all injurious 
treatment of your domeftics, but 
behave to them with that cour- 
jtefy and good-breeding, which will 
heighten their refpeft as well as 
their afFcftion. If> on any occa- 
sion, they do more than you have 
a right to require^ give them, at 
Icaft, the reward of feeing that 
4 Vol. Up G they 
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they have obliged you. If, in yotiir 
fervice, they have any hardfhip to 
endure, let them fee that you arc 
concerned for the neceffity of inft^ 
pofmg it. When they arc lick, 
give them all the attention and 
every comfort in your power, with 
a free heart and kind coi!iihc^ 
hance ; *' * not blemifhing thy good 
** deeds, rior ufing uncomfortable 
** words, when thou giveft any 
^ thing. Is not a word better 
** than a gift ?•— but both arc witft 
^ a gracious nrian ! •^— A fool witi 
** upbraid churliflily, and a gift of 
** the envious cohfuttidth the eyes.* 

^ £ccIb3. xviil. 

Whilft 
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Whilft you thus endear yourfeff 
tb all your fervarits, you muft river 
tircfully avoid making a favourite 
of any; unjuft diftinAions, and 
weak indulgencies to one, will of 
courfe excite envy and hatred in the 
reft. Your favourite may eftabliffi 
whatever abufes fhe pleafes ; none 
will dare to complain againft her, 
and you will be kept ignorant of 
her ill praftices, but, will feel 
the effcfts of them, by finding all 
your other fcrvants uneafy in their 
places, and, perhaps, by being oblig* 
td continually to change them. 

When ttcy have fpelit a reafon- 

abk tinric in your fervice^ and have 

G 2 behaved 
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behaved com.mendably, you ought 
to prefer them, if it is in your power^ 
or to recommend them to a better 
provifion. The hope of this keep^ 
^live attention and gratitude and 
is the proper fupport of induftry. 
Like a parent, you fhould keep in 
view their eftablifhment in fomc 
way, that may preferve their old 
age from indigence ; and, to this 
end, you fhould endeavour to inr 
fpire them with care to lay up part 
of their gains, and conftantly dif- 
courage in them all vanity in drcfs 
and extravagance in idle expences. 
That you are bound to promote 
their eternal as well as temporal wel- 
fare, you cannot doubt, fince, nextto 

youj 
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your children, they are your ncareflr 
dependants. You ought therefore 
to inftruft them as far as you are 
able, furnilh them with good books 
fuited to their capacity, and fee that 
they attend the public worlhip of 
God: and you muft take care fo 
to pafs the fabbath day as to allow 
them time, on that day at leaft, for 
reading and refleftion at home, as 
'Well as for attendance at churchy 
Though this is a part of your reli- 
gious duty, I mention it here, be- 
caufe it is alfo a part of family 
management : for thd fame reafon, 
I (hall here take occafion earneftly 
to recommend family prayers, which 
are ufcful to all, but more particu- 
G 3 larly 
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krly to fervants-r-who, being coo- 
ftantly employed, arc led to the ne- 
gleft of private prayer^— and whofp 
ignorance makes it very difficult for 
them to frame devotions for them- 
fclves^ or to choofe proper helps, 
;imid{l the numerous books of fu- 
perftitious or enthufiaftic nonfenfe, 
which arc printed for that purpofe. 
Even, in a political light, this 
pra£tice is eligible, llnce the idea, 
which it will give them of your re- 
gularity and decency, if not covMi- 
tcr-afted by other parts of your con- 
du£l, will probably increafe their 
rcfped for you, and will b^ fpn^ 
xeflraint, at leaft on their outward 
behavk>ur, though it (bould fail of 

that 
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that inward inflyence, which in ge« 
neral may be hoped from. it. 

The prpdcnt diftribution of your 
charUal;>le gifts may not improper- 
ly be conlidered as a branch of Eco^ 
nomy, fince the great dutyof ajimf- 
giving cannot be ti^uly fulfilled with* 
ou^t a diligent attention fo to ma- 
nage the fums yoju can ^are as to 
produce the moft real good to your 
fellow-creatures. Many are willing 
to give money, who will not beftow 
their tin^e and confideration, and 
who therefore often hurt the com-* 
munity, when they mean to do good 
^o individuals. The larger arc 
your funds, the ftronger is the call 
G 4 upon 
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upon you to exert your induftrjr 
and care in difpofing of them pro- 
perly. It feems impoffible to give 
rules for this, as every cafe is at- 
tended with a variety of circum- 
ftances which muft all beconfidered. 
In general, charity is moft ufeful, 
when it is appropriated to animate 
the induftry of the young, to pro- 
cure fome eafe and comforts to old 
age, and to fupport in ficknefs thofe 
whofe daily labour is their only 
maintenance in health. They, who 
are fallen into indigence, from cir^ 
cumftances of eafe and plenty, and 
in whom education and habit have 
added a thoufand wants to thofe of 
nature, muft be confidered with 

the 
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the tcndereft fympathy, by every 
feeling heart. It is needlefs to fay 
that to fuch the bare fupport of 
cxiftence is fcarcely a benefit — 
and that the delicacy and libera- 
lity of the manner, in which relief 
is here offered, can alone make it 
a real aft of kindnefs. In great 
families, the wafte of provifions^ 
fufficient for the fupport of many 
poor ones, is a (hocking abufe of 
the gifts of providence: Nor fliould 
any lady think it beneath her to 
ftudy the beft means of prevent- 
ing it, and of employing the refufc 
of luxury in the relief of the poor. 
Even the fmalleft families may 

give 
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give fomc afliftance in this way, if 

care is taken tbatnc^hing be wafted. 

I am fenfibk, my dear ckild, 
that very little n^re can be g^tl^er- 
ed fi:o^ what I have {aid on Epo* 
nomy, than the general itnpQrtance 
pf it, which cannot tpte too much 
imprefled on your mijid, fince the 
natural turn of young people. is 
to negleft and even defpifc it ; not 
difllnguiihing it from parfimony 
^nd narrownefs of fpirit. But, be 
aflured^ my dear, there can be np 
true generofity without it ; and that 
Xhc mof); enlarged an4 liber^ mind 
wiU find Itfelf not debaiibd but 

ennobled 



tnnobled by it. Nothing is more 
fomn^on dian. to fee the fame per- 
fon, whofe want of Economy is 
ruining his family> copfumed with 
regret an^ vexation at the effeft of 
bis profufion ; and, hy endeavour- 
ing to f^ve» in fuch trifles as wilt 
not amount to twenty pounds in 
a year, that which he waftes hy 
hundreds, incur the charafter and 
fuffer the anxieties of 9, m^kvy toge- 
ther with the misfortunes of ^ pro- 
digal. A ratbnal plan of expenc^ 
will fave you from all thefc corrod- 
ing cares, and will give yoA} the fuU 
and liberal enjoyment of wh^t yop 
fpend. An air of eafe, of hofpi- 
;tality &nd franknels will reign in 

your 
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your houfe, which will make if 
pleafant to your friends and to 
yourfelf. '' Better is a morfel of 
** bread," where this is foundj 
than the mod elaborate entertain- 
ment, with that air of conftfaint 
and anxiety, which often betrays 
the grudging heart through all thfc 
difguifes of civility. 

That you, my dear, may unittf 
in yourfelf the admirable virtues 
ofGenerofityand Economy, which 
•will be the grace and crown of all 
your attainments, is the earncft 
Vifliof 

Your ever afFeftionatrfi 
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LETTER VIII. 

WH I L S T you labour to en- 
rich your mind with the 
cflential virtues of Chriftianity — 
with piety, benevolence, meeknefs^ 
humility, integrity, and purity-^ 
and to make yourfelf ufcful in do- 
meftic management, I would not 
have my dear child neglc6t to pur- 
fue thofe graces and acquirements, 
which may fet her virtue in the moft 
advantageous light, adorn her man- 
ners, and enlarge her underftand- 
ing : and this, not in the fpirit of 

vanity^ 
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vanity, but in the innocent and lau- 
dable view of rendering herfelf more 
ufefttl and pleafing to her felloW- 
creatures, and confequentljr more 
acceptable to God. Politenefs of 
behaviour, and the attainment of 
fuch branches of knowledge and 
fuch arts and accomplifhments as 
are proper to your fex, capacity, 
and ftation, will prove fo valuable 
to yourfelf through life, and will 
make you fo defirable a companion, 
that the ncgle6t of them may rea- 
fonably be deemed a negledt of du« 
ty ; finec it is undoubtedly our 
duty to cultivate the powers cn- 
trufted to us, and to render our« 
ielves as perfeft as we can. 

ft You 
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You muft have often obfervcd 
that nothing is fo ftrong a recom- 
mendation on a flight acquaintance 
as poUttnefs ; nor does it lofe its v a* 
lue by time or intimacy, when pre- 
ferv^d, as it ought to be, in the 
rfeareft cohiitAions and flrifleft 
-frrendArps. This delightful qua- 
lification -^ fo uniVerfally admired 
alid refpefted, but fo rarely pofleflT- 
td in any eminent degree -^ cahnot 
bcit be a confideriible objefb bf my 
Vrifties for jrou : nor fliould either 
of us be difcouraged by the appre- 
henfion that ifrither I ^iti tapable c^ 
teaching, ttor you of learning it, in 
fdrj^mut^ fince whatever dcgr* 

you 
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you attaixi will amply reward our 
pains. 

To be perfeftly polite, one muft 
have great prefence of windy with a 
delicate and (\mc\ifenfepf propriety ; 
or, in other words, one fhould 
be able to form an inflantaneous 
judgment of what is fittcft to be 
faid or done, on every occafion as 
it offers. I have known one or two 
perfons, who feemed to owe thi^s 
advantage to nature only, and to 
have the peculiar happinefs of be- 
ing born, as it were, with another 
ienfe, by which they ha4 an iqv 
mediate perception of what was 

propc? 
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proper and improper, in cafes ab- 
folutely new to them : but this is 
the lot of very few : In general, 
propriety of behaviour muft be the 
fruit of inftruftion, of obfervation, 
and rcafoning; and is to be culti- 
vated and . improved like any other 
branch of knowledge or virtue. 
A good temper is a neceflary 
ground work of it -, and, if to this 
is added a good underftanding, ap- 
plied induftrioufly to this purpofe^ 
I. think it can hardly fail of attain- 
ing all that is eflential in it. Par^ 
ticular modes and ceremonies of be- 
haviour vary in different countries, 
and even in different parts of the 
fame town. Thefe can only be 
VowIL. H. learned. 
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learned by obfervation on the man- 
ners of thofe who are beft (killed in 
them, and by kecpingwhat is called 
good company. But the princi- 
.pies of politenefs are the fame in 
all places. Wherever there are hu- 
man beings, it muft be impolite to 
ihurt the temper or to (hock the 
pafljons of thofe you converfe with. 
It muft every where be good- 
breeding, to fet your companions 
in the moft advantageous point of 
Jight, by giving each the opportu- 
nity of difplaying their moft agree- 
able talents, and by carefully avoid- 
ing all occafions of expofing their 
•defedts •, — to exert your own endea- 
xvours to pleafe, and to amufe^ but 
3 Jiot 
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not to outlhine them ; — to give 
each rficir due fbare of attention and 
notice — not engroffing the talk, 
when others are defirous to fpeak, 
nor, fufFering the converfation to 
flag, for want of introducing fome- 
thing to continue or renew a fub- 
jeft ;— -not to pufh your advantages 
in argument fo far that your anta- 
gonift cannot retreat with honour : 
•--In fhort, it is an univerfal du- 
ty in fociety to confider others 
more than yourfelf -^ " in honour 
•* preferring one another." Chri- 
ftianity, in this rule, gives the 
bcft leflbn of politcnefs-, yet judge- 
rtJCRt muft be ufed in the applica- 
tion of it: Our humility nruft 
H 2 not 
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force others to ne„„ 
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attention, will in a great meafure 
fupply the want of knowledge, and 
will make every one ready to over- 
look thofe deficiencies, which are 
owing only to the want of op- 
portunities to obferve the man- 
ners of polite company. You 
ought not therefore to be too 
much deprefled by the confciouf- 
nefs of fuch deficiencies, but en- 
deavour to get above the flianie 
of wanting what you have not had 
the means of acquiring. Nothing 
heightens this falfe fhame, and the 
aukwardnefs it occafions, fo much 
as vanity. The humble mind, con- 
tented to be known for what it is, 
and unembarraflcd by the dread of 
H 3 betrayr 
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betraying its ignorance, is preftn 
to itfelf, and can command the u(i 
of underftanding, which will gene 
rally preferve you from any greai 
indecorum, and will fecure yoi 
from that ridicule, which is th< 
punifhment of afFeftation rathei 
than of ignorance. People of fenfi 
will never defpife you, whilft yoi 
aft naturally ; but, the moment yoi 
attempt to ftep out of your owr 
charafter, you makeyourfelf an ob. 
jc<5t of juft ridicule. 

Many arc of opinion that a verj 
young woman can hardly be toe 
filent and referved in company 
and certainly^ nothing is (b difguft* 
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ihg in youth as pertnefs and felf- 
conceit. But, modefty. (hould be- 
diftinguifhed from an auk ward * 
bafliftjlnefs, and filence (hould only 
be enjoined, when it would be 
forward and impertinent to talk. 
There are many proper opportu- 
nities for a girl, young even as you 
are, to fpeak in company,, with 
advantage to herfelf-, and,, if fhe 
does it without conceit or affefta- 
tion,.ftie will always be more pleaf- 
ing than thofe, who fit like ftatues . 
without fenfe or motion. When, 
you are filent, your looks Ihould 
fhew your attention and prefcnce- 
to the company:- a refpeftful and; 
carneft attention is the moft delicate? 
H.4^ fcindi 
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kind of praife, and never fails to 
gratify and pleafc. You muft ap- 
pear to be interefted in what is 
faid, and endeavour to improve 
yourfclf by it : if you under- 
ftand the fubjcdt well enough to 
aflc now and then a pertinent quef- 
tion, or if you can mention any 
circumftances relating to it that 
have not before been taken notice 
of, this will be an agreeable way 
of fhewing your willingnefs to make 
a part of the con^pany, and wili 
probably draw a particular appli- 
cation to you, from fome one or 
other. Then, when called upon, 
you muft not draw back as unwilU 
ing to anfwer, nor confine your- 

felf 
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'felf merely to yes or no^ as is the 
cuftom of many young perfons, 
who become intolerable burthens 
to the miftr^fs of the houfe, whilft 
fhe drives in vain to draw them into 
notice and to give them fome (hare 
in^the converfation. 

In your father's houfe it is cer- 
tainly proper for you to pay civility 
to the guefts, and to talk to them 
in your turn— with modcfty and re- 
fpeft — if they encourage you to it. 
Young ladies of near your own 
age, who vifit there, fall of courfc 
to your fhare to entertain. But, 
whilft you exert yourfelf to make 
their vifit agreeable to them, you 

muft 
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muft not forget what is d 

elder part of the comp; 

by whifpering and laughii 

give them caufe to fufpefi 

too often true, that they t 

are the fubjeds of your r 

is fo {hocking an outrag 

fociety, to talk of, or lau 

perfon in his own prefence 

would think it could onl; 

mitted by the vulgar. I 

however to fay, that I 

often obferved it amon{ 

ladies, who little defervec 

whilft they indulged th 

flowing fpirits, in defian 

cency and good-nature. 

fire, of laughing will mak 
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confiderate young perfons find ^ 
fubjedt of ridicule, even in the moft 
refpeftable charafters. Old age, 
which'^if not difgraced by vice or 
afFeftation -^ has the jufteft title to 
reverence, will be mimicked and 
infulted \ and even, perfonal de- 
fers and infirmities will too often 
excite contempt and abufe, inftead 
of compaflion. If you have ever 
been led into fuch an aftion, my dear 
girl, call it fcriouQy to mind, when 
you are confefling your faults to Al- 
mighty God : and, be fully perfuad- 
ed, that it is not one of the leaft which 
you have to repent of. You will be 
immediately convinced of this, by 
comparing it with the great ruler 

of. 
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of jufticc, that of doing to all as 
you would they fliould do unto 
you. No perfon living is infenfi- 
ble to the injury of contempt, nor 
is there any talent fo irividious, or 
fo certain to create ill-will, as that 
of ridicule. The natural effeds 
of years, which all hope to attain, 
and the infirmities of the body, 
which none can prevent, are furely 
of all others the moft improper 
objefts of mirth. There are fub- 
jefts enough that are innocent, and 
on which you may freely indulge 
the vivacity of your fpirits ; for I 
would not condemn you to perpe- 
tual ferioufnefs — on the contrary, 
I delight in a joyous tempef, at all 

ages. 
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ages, and particularly at yours. 
Delicate and good-natured raillery 
amongft equal friends, if pointed 
only againft fuch trifling errors as 
the owner can heartily join to laugh 
at, or fuch qualities as they do not 
pique themfelves upon, is both a- 
greeable and ufeful ; but then it 
muft be oflfered in, perfedt kihdnefs 
and fjncere good humour ; if tinc- 
tured with the leafl: degree of ma^ 
lice, its fling becomes venomous 
and deteftaWe. The perfon rallied 
fhould have liberty and ability ta 
return, the jeft, which muft be 
dropped upon the firft appearance 
q£ k3 afiedtiiig the temper; 
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You will wonder perhaps, when 
I tell you that there are fome cha- 
rafters in the world, which I would 
freely allow you to laugh at— the' 
not in their prefence. Extravagant 
vanity, and afFeftation, are the na- 
tural fubjefts of ridicule, which is 
their proper punifhment. When 
you fee old people, inftead of main- 
taining the dignity of their years, 
flruggling againil nature to conceal 
them, afFefting the graces, and imi- 
tating the follies of youth-*- Or 
a young perfon affuming the im- 
portance and folemnity of old age 
— I do not wilh you to he m- 
fenfible to the ridicule of fuch ab. 
furd deviations from truth and na- 
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iture. You are welcome to laugh, 
when you leave the company, pro- 
vided you lay up a leflbn for your- 
fclf at the fame time, and remem- 
ber, that unlefs you improve your 
mind whilft you are young, you 
^Ifo will be an infignificant fool in 
old age — and that, if you are pre- 
suming and arrogant in youth, you 
are as ridiculous as an old woman 
with a head-drefs of flowers. 

In a young lady's behaviour to* 
wards gentlemen, great delicacy is 
certainly required : yet, I believe, 
women oftener err from too great a 
confcioufncfs of the fuppofcd views 
of men than from inattention to 

thofe 
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thofe views, or want of caution 
againft them; You are at prcfcnt 
rather too young to want rules on 
this fubje6t -, but I could wilh. 
that you fhould behave almoft in 
the fame manner three years hence 
as now ; and. retain the fimpli* 
city and innocence of childhood,, 
with the fenfe and dignity of 
riper years. Men of loofe mo* 
rals or impertinent behaviour muft 
always be avoided : or, if at any 
time you are obliged to be in 
their company,, you muft keep 
them at a diftance by cold civility. 
But, with regard to thofe gentle- 
men, whom your parents think ie 
proper for you . to convcrfc with^ . 
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and who give no ofFence by their 
own manners, to them I wifh you 
to behave with the fame frankneis 
and fimplicity as if they were of 
your own fex. If you have natural 
.modefty, you will never tranfgrefs 
its bounds, whilft you converfe 
with a man,, as one rational crea- 
ture with another, without any 
view to the poffibility of a lover 
or admirer,, where nothing of that 
kind is profeft; where it is^ I hope,. 
you will, ever be equally aftranger 
to coquetry and prudery ; and that 
you will be able to diftinguilh the 
efFedls of realefteem and love from 
idle gallantry and unmeaning fino 
fpeeches ; the Ilighter notice, yotin 

V-ot. II. X take- 
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take of thefe laft, the better ; and 
that, rather with good-humour'd 
contempt than with afFefted gra- 
vity : but, the firft muft be treated 
with ferioufnefs and well-bred fin- 
cerity : not giving the leaft encou- 
ragement, which you do not mean, 
nor affuming airs of contempt, 
where it is not deferved. But this 
belongs to a fubjedt, which I have 
touched upon in a former letter. 
I have already told you that you 
will be unfafe in every ftep whkh 
leads to a ferious attachment, un« 
lefs you confult your parents, from 
the firft moment you apprehend 
any thing of that fort to be intend* 
ied : let them be your firft confi* 

dants, 
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dants, and kt every part of your 
tondudt, in fuch a cafe, be particu- 
larly direfted by them. 

Wi th regard to accomplifhments, 
the chief of thefe is a competent 
fliare of reading, well chofen and 
properly regulated : and of this I 
fliall fpeak more largely hereafter. 
Dancing and the knowledge of the 
French tongue are now fo univer- 
fal that they cannot be difpenfed 
with in the education of a gentle- 
woman ; and indeed they both are 
vifeful as well as ornamental; the 
firft, by forming and ftrengthening 
the body, and improving the car- 
I 2 riage; 
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riage; the fecond, by opening ^ 
large field of entertainment and 
improvement for the mind. I be- 
lieve there are more agreeable books 
of female literature in French 
than in any other language ; and, 
as they are not lefs commonly 
talked of than Englifti books, you 
muft often feel mortified in compa- 
ny, if you are too ignorant to read 
them. Italian would be eafily learnt 
after French, and, if you have 
leifure and opportunity, may be 
worth your gaining, though in your 
ftation of life it is by no means 
neceffary. 



To 
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To write a free and legible hand, 
and to underftand common arith- 
metic, arc indifpenfable requifites. 

As to mufic and drawing, I would 
only wifh you to follow as Genius 
leads : you have fome turn for 
the firft, and I fhould be forry to 
fee you negleft a talent, which will 
at leaft afford you an innocent 
amufement though it fhould not 
cfiable you to give much pleafure 
to your friends : I think the ufe of 
both thefe arts is more for your- 
felf than for others : it is but fel- 
dom that a private perfon has lei- 
fure or application enough to gain 
any high degree of excellence in 
I 3 ' themj 
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them; and your own partial fa- 
mily are perhaps the only pcrfons 
who would not much rather be en- 
tertained by the performance of a 
profcflbr than by yours : but, 
with regard to yourfelf, it is of 
great confequence to have; the 
power of filling up agreeably thofc 
intervals of time, which too often 
hang heavily on the hands of a wo- 
man, if her lot be caft in a retired 
fituation. Befides this, it is certain 
that even a fmall fhare of know- 
ledge in thefe arts will heighten 
your pleafure in the performances 
of others : the tafte.muft be im- 
proved before it can be fufccptiblc 
of an exquifite reliih for any of the 

imitative 
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imitative arts : An unfkilful ear 
is feldom capable of comprehend- 
ing Harmony^ or of diftinguifti- 
ing the moft delicate charms of 
Melody. The pleafurc of feeing 
fine paintings, or even of contem- 
plating the beauties of Nature^ muft 
be greatly heightened by our be- 
ing converfant with the rules of 
drawing, and by the habit of con- 
fidering the moft pidlurefque ob- 
jefts. As I look upon tafte to be 
an ineftimable fund of innocent de« 
light, I wifti you to lofe no oppor- 
tunity of improving it, and of cul- 
tivating in yourfelf the relifti o£ 
fuch pleafures as will not interfere 
wjth a rational fcheme of life, nor 
1 4 lead 
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lead you into diffipation, with all its 
attendant evils of vanity and luxury. 

As to the learned languages, 
though I refpeft the abilities and 
application of thofe ladies, who 
have attained them, and who 
make a modeft and proper ufc 
of them, yet I would by no 
means advife you — or any wo- 
man who is not ftrongly impelled 
by a particular genius— to engage 
in fuch ftudies. The labour and 
time which they require are gene- 
rally incompatible with our natures 
and proper employments : tlie 
real knowledge which they fupply 
lis jiot eilential, fince the Englifli^ - 



I 
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French, or Italian tongues afFord 
tolerable tranflations of all tTic 
moft valuable produdlions of an- 
tiquity, befides the multitude of 
original authors Which they furnifti ; 
and thefc are much more than 
fuiEcient to ftore your mind with 
as many ideas as you will know 
how to manage. The danger of pe- 
dantry and prefumption in a wo- 
man—of her exciting envy in one 
fex and jealoufy in the other — of 
her exchanging the graces of ima- 
gination for the feverity and prc- 
cffenefs of a fcholar, would be, I 
own, fufficient to frighten me from 
the ambition of feeing OTy girl re- 
jnarkablc for learning. Such ob* 

jediont 
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jedlions arc perhaps ftill ftrongcr 
with regard to the abftrufe fci- 
ences» 

Whatever tends to embellifh your 
fancy, to enlighten your under- 
Handing, and furniih you with 
ideas to refled upon when alone, or 
to converfe upon in company, is 
certainly well worth your acquifi- 
tion. The wretched expedient, to 
which ignorance fo often drives our 
fex, of calling in flander to enliven 
the tedious infipidity of converfa- 
tion^ would alone be a ftrong rea- 
fon for enriching your mind with 
innocent fubjeds of entertainment, 

which 



whith may render you a fit compa- 
nion for perfonsof fcnfe and know- 
ledge, from whom you may reap 
the moft defireable improvements : 
for, though. I think reading in- 
difpenfably neceflary to the due cul- 
tivation of your mind, I prefer the 
converfation of fuch perfons tocvery 
other method of inftruftion ; but, 
this you cannot hope to enjoy, un- 
lefs you qualify yourfelf to bear a 
part in fuch fociety, by, at leaft, a 
moderate fhare of reading. 

Though religion is the moft im- 
portant of all your purfuits, there 
are not many books on that fubjed, 

which 
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^hich I fhould recommend to you 
at prcfent. Controverfy is wholly 
improper at your age, and it is alfo 
too foon for you to enquire into the 
evidence of the triith of revelation, 
or to ftudy the difficult parts of 
fcripture : when thefe fliall come 
before you, there are many excel- 
lent books, from which you may 
receive great affiftance. At pre- 
fent, praftical divinity — clear of 
fuperflition and enthufiafm, but ad- 
drefled to the heart, and written 
with a warmth and fpirit capable of 
^exciting in it pure and rational 
jMCty — is what I wifti you to meet 
'3Hrith, 

The 
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The principal ftudjr, I would re- 
commend, is hiftory. I know of 
nothing equally proper to entertain 
and improve at the fame time, or 
that is fo likely to form and ftreng* 
then your judgment', and, by giv*- 
ing you a liberal and comprehend 
five view of human nature, in fome 
meafure to fupply the defedt of 
that experience^ which is ufually 
attained too. late to be of much 
fcrvice to us. Let me add, that 
more materials for converfation are 
fupplied by this kind of knowledge,- 
than by almoit any other; but \ 
have more to fay to vou on thisf 
fubjeft in a future letter, 

fi ' The 
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The faculty, in which women 
ufually moft excel, is that of ima*- 
gination •, and, when properly cufc 
tivated, it becomes the fource of 
all that is moft charming in fociety; 
Nothing you can read will fd 
much contribute to the improve^ 
ment of this faculty as poetry ^ 
which, if applied to its true ends, 
adds a thoufand charms to thoie 
fentiments of religion, virtue, gc- 
nerelity, and delicate tendemefs, by 
which the human foul is exalt* 
cd and refined. I hope, you arc 
not deficient in natural taile for 
dU^ enchanting art, but that you 
will find it one of your greatefit 
2 plcafurcs 
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plcafures to be converfant with the 
beft poets, whom our language can 
bring you acquainted with, parti- 
cularly, thofe immortal ornaments 
of our nation, Shakejpear and AChon. 
The firft is not only incompar- 
ably the nobleft genius in dramatic 
poetry, but the greateft matter 
of nature, and the moft perfeft 
charafterifer of men and manners : 
in this laft point of view, I think 
him ineftimable ; and I am per- 
fuaded that, in the courfe of your 
life, you will feldom find occafion 
to Correft thofe obfcrvations on hu- 
man nature, and thofe principles of 
morality, which you may cxtradt 

from 
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cannot fail to delight as well as in- 
fituft you. 

Our great lEnglifh poet, Milton^ 
is as far above my praife as his 
Paradife Loft is above any thing 
which I am able to read, except the 
facred writers. The fublimity of 
his fubjedl fometimes leads him intp 
abftrufenefs; but many parts of his 
great poem are eafy to all compre- 
hcnfions, and muft find their way 
diredlly to every heart by the ten^ 
dernefs and delicacy of his fenti- 
ments, in which he is not lefs 
ftrikingly excellent than in the rich- 
nefs and fublimity of his imagina- 
tion. Addifon's Criticifm in the 
* Vol. IL K " Spec- 
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tafte. Virgil, you know, is the 
next in rank amongft the claffics ; 
You will read his Eneid with ex- * 
treme pleafure, if ever you are able' 
to read Italian, in Annibal Caro's 
tranfiation ; the idiom of the Latin 
and Italian languages being more 
alike, it is, I believe, much clofer, 
yet preferves more of the fpirit of 
the original than the Englifh trant 
lations. 

For the reft, fame will point out 
to you the moft confiderable of our 
poets; and I would not exclude 
any of name, among thofe whofe 
morality is unexceptionable : but of ^ 
poets as of all other authors, I' 
K 2 wifh 
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wifh you to read only fuch as arc 
properly recommended to you — 
fince there are many who dcbafe 
their divine art, by abuGng it to the 
purpofes of vice and impiety. If 
you could read poetry with a judi- 
cious friend, who would lead your 
judgment to a true difcernmcnt of 
its beauties and defefls, it would 
inexpreflibly heighten both your 
plcafure and improvement. But, 
before you enter upon this, fome 
acquaintance widi the Heathen My- 
thology is neceffary. I think that 
you muft before now have met with 
fome book under the title tA^ht 
Tantbeon : And, if once you know 
as much of the gods 4ind .goddefles 

as 
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as the mod common books on the 
fubjedt will tell you, the reft may 
be learned by reading Homer : but 
then you muft particularly attend 
to him in this view. I do not ex- 
pcft you to penetrate thofc nu- 
merous myfteries — thofe amazing 
depths of morality, religion^ and 
metaphyfics — which fome pretend 
to have difcovered in his mytholo- 
gy V but, to know the names and 
principal offices of the Gods and 
goddefles, with fome idea of their 
moral meaning, fecms requifite ta 
the underftanding almoft any po- 
etical compofition. As an iniiance 
oi the moral meaning I fpeak of, I will 
mendoa an obfervation of BofTuety, 
Ki That 
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That Homer's poetry was particu- 
larly recommended to the Greeks 
by the fuperiority which he afcribcs 
to them over the Afiatics ; this fu- 
periority is (hewn in the Iliad, not 
only in the conqueft of Afia by the 
Greeks, and in the aftual deftruc- 
tion of its capital, but in the divi- 
lion and arrangement of the gods, 
who took part with the contending 
nations. On the fide of Afia was 
?V»»-f— that is, fenfual paffion— • 
pleafure — and effeminacy. On the 
fide of Greece was 7«»^ — that is, 
matronly gravity and conjugal love; 
together with Mercury — invention 
and eloquence — and Jupiter — or 
political wifdom. Oh the fide of 

Afia 
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Afia was Marsj who rcprefents bru- 
tal valour and blind fury. On that 
t)f Greece was P aUas"^ thzt is mili- 
tary difcipline, and bravery, guard- 
ed by judgment. 

This, and many other inftarices 
that might be produced, will fhew 
you how much of the beauty of 
the poet's art muft be loft to you, 
without fome notion of thefe alle- 
gorical perfonages. Boys, iir their 
fchool-learning, have this kind of 
T^nowlcdge imprcfled on their minds 
by a variety of books ; but women^ 
who do not go through the fame 
courfe of inftruftion, arc very apt 
to forget what little they read op 
K 4 hear 
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hear on the fubjefk : —I advife you 
therefore never to lofc an opportu- 
nity of enquiring into the meaning 
of any thing you meet with io 
poetry, or in painting, alluding to 
the hiftory of any of the heathen 
deities, and of obtaining from fooie 
friend ai^ explanation of its connec- 
tion with true hiftory, or of its al- 
legorical reference, to morality or 
to phyfics. 

Natural philofophy, in the larged 
ienfe of the expreiBon, is too wide 
a, field for you to undertake ; but, 
the fiudy of nature, as far as may 
fuit your powers and opportunities^ 
you will find a moft fublime enter- 

uinment : 
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tAinment : the objefts of this ftudy 
Are all the ftupendous works of thr 
Almighty Hand that lie within the 
reach of our obfervation. In the 
works of man perfeftion is aimed 
at, butr it can only be found m 
thofe of the Creator. The contem- 
plation of perfedion muft produce 
delight, and every natural obje6i 
around you would ofier/this de- 
light, if it could ^ttraft your atten- 
tion : if you furvey the earth, every 
fcaf that trembles in the breeze^ 
«very blade of grafs beneath your 
feet is a wonder as abfolutely 
beyond the reach of hunoan zxt 
to imitate as the conftruftioa of 
th« iifiiTCcfc. Ei^llefa plf afures, tQ 

thofe 
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thofe who have a tafte for them; 
taight be derived from the endleft 
Variety to be found in the compofi- 
tion of this globe and its inhabi- 
tants. The foffil— the vegetable— 
and the animal world— gradually 
rifing in the fcale of excellenGc— 
the innumerable fpecies of each, 
ftill prefcrving their fpecific diffe- 
rences from age to age, yet of 
which no two individuals are ever 
perfeftly alike-^afFord fuch a range 
for obfervation and enquiry as 
might engrofs the whole terni of 
our (hort life if followed minutely. 
Befides all the animal creation ob- 
rious to our unaflifted fenfes, the 
eye, aided by pbiloibphical inven- 

tions^ 
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tions, fees myriads of creatures, 
which by the ignorant are not 
known to have exiftence : it fees all 
nature teem with life ; every flui^ 
•—each part of every vegetable and 
animal — fwarm with its peculiar in- 
habitants — invifible to the naked 
eye, but as perfect in all their parts, 
and enjoying life as indifputably, 
as the elephant or the whale. 

But, if from the earth, and from 
thcfe minute wonders, the philofo- 
phic eye is raifed towards the Hea- 
vens, what a stupendous fcene there 
opens to it's view ! — thofe brilliant 
Jights that fparklc to the eye of ig- 
diorance as .gems adorning the fky, 

or 
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or as lamps to guide the traTclIer 
by night, aflfume an importance that 
amazes the underftanding ! — they 
appear to be ^wilifjformed like ours 
for a variety of inhabitants — or 
Juns^ enlightening numberlefs other 
worlds too diftant for our difrovery f 
— I fhall ever remember the afto- 
nifhnient and rapture with which 
my mind received this idea, when 
I was about your age ; it was then 
perfe6kly new to me, and ie is im- 
poffible to defcribe the fenfations 
* I felt from the glorious, boundle& 
profpedt of infinite beneficence 
burfting at once upon my imagi-* 
nation ! ^- Who can contemplate 
fuch a fccnc unmoved?— if your 

curiofity 



curiolity is excited to enter upon 
this noble enquiry, a few books on 
the fubjeft, and thofe of the eafieft 
fort, with fomc of the common ex- 
periments, may be fufficient for 
your purpofe — which is to enlarge 
your mind, and to excite in it the 
TOoft ardent gratitude and profound 
adoration towards that great and 
good Being, who exerts his bound- 
lefs power in communicating vari- 
ous portions of happinefs through 
^ the immenfe regions of creation. 

Moral philofophy, as it relates 
to human a(5tions, is of ftill higher 
importance than the ftudy of na- 
ture. The works of the ancients 
<m th[i$ fubjeft are univcrfally faid 

6 19 
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to be entertaining as well as inftruc- 
tive, by thofe who can read them 
in their original languages ; and 
fuch of them as are well tran flared 
will undoubtedly, fome years hence^ 
afford you great pleafure and im- 
provement. You will alfo find 
many agreeable and ufeful books, 
written originally in French, and in 
Englifh, on morals and manners : 
for the prefcnt, there are works, 
which, without afluming the folemn 
air of philofophy, will enlighten- 
your mind on thefe fubjeAs, and 
introduce inftrudlion in an ea- 
fier drefs : of this fort arc many- 
of the moral efTays,' that have 
appeared in periodical papers — 

whicb^ 
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which, when excellent in their 
kind— as are the Spell atorSy, Guar- 
dianSj Ramblers ^ and Adventurers-^ 
are particularly ufeful to young 
people, as they comprehend a great 
variety of fubjefts — introduce many 
ideas and obfervations that are new 
to them— and lead to a habit of re- 
fleding on the charafters and events 
that come before them in real life,, 
which I confider as the beft exer- 
cife of the underftanding. 

Books on tafte and criticifm will 
hereafter be more proper for you 
than at prefent : whatever can im- 
prove your difcernment^ and render 
your tafte elegant and juft> muft 
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be of great confequence to your 
enjoyments as well as to the em- 
belliihment of your underftanding. 

I would by no means exclude the 
kind of reading, which young peo- 
ple are naturally moft fond of j 
though I think the greateft care 
(hould be taken in the choice of 
thofe fiSlitious ftories^ that fo en- 
chant the mind — moft of which 
tend to inflame the pallions of 
youth, whilft the chief purpofc of 
education fhould be to moderate 
and reftrain them. Add to this, that 
both the writing and fentiments 
of moft novels and romances arc 
fuch as are only proper to vitiate 

your 
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your ftik, and to miflead^ your 
heart and undcrftanding. The «-» 
peftation of extraordinary adven- 
turesi— which feldom ever happen 
to the fober and prudent part of 
mankind— and the admiration of ex- 
travagant paffions and abfurd con- 
duft, arc fome of the ufual fruits of 
this kind of reading ; which^ when 
a young woman makes it her chief 
amulfement, generally renders her 
ridiculous in converfation, and mi- 
ierably wrong-headed in her pur- 
fuits and behaviour. There arie 
however works of this clafs, in 
which excellent morality is joined 
with the mod lively piftures of the 
Vol. II. L human 
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human mind, and with all chat can 
entertain the imagination and inte* 
reft the heart. But, I muft repeat* 
cdly exhort you, nevtr to read anjr 
thing of the Icntimcntal kind, with- 
out taking the judgment of your 
beft friends in the choice; for, I am 
perfuaded, that the indifcriminate 
reading of fuch kind of books cor* 
nipts more female hearts than any 
other catifc whatfocvcr. 

Before I cloTe this correlpon* 
4ence, I (hall point out the cootie 
of hiftory I wifli you to purfue^ 
and give you my thoughts of 
geography and chronology, ibme' 

Juiow^ 
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icnowledge of both being, in jny 
opinion, neccflary to the reading of 
Jiiftoiy with any advantage. 

I am, my dcarcft niece, 
your ever afFcdionatc. 



LETTER IX. 



MY DEAR NIECE, 

IH A V E told you that you will 
not be able to read hiftory, with 
much plcafurc or advantage, with- 
out fome little knowledge of Geo- 
,^raphy and Chronology. They arc 
both very cafily atuincd*?f I mean 
L 2 in 
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in the degree that will be ncceflary 
for you. You muft be fenfiblc 
that you can know but little of a 
country, whofc fituation with rc- 
fpeft to the reft of the world you 
are entirely ignorant of — and that, 
it is to little purpofe that you afe 
able to mention a fadt, if you can- 
not nearly afcertain the time in 
which it happened, which alone, in 
many cafes, gives importance to the 
faft itfelf. 

In Geography — the eafieft of all 
fciences, and the beft adapted to 
the capacity of children— -I fuppofe 
you to have made fome b^inning; 
to know at leait the figure of the 

earth 
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earth — the fuppofed lines— the de- 
grees—how to meafure diftances— 
and a few of the commoji terms : 
If you do not already know thefe, 
two or three leflbns will be fufficient 
to attain them : the reft is the work 
of memory, and is eafily gained by 
reading with maps; for I do not 
wifli your knowledge to be exaft 
and mafterly— -but fuch only as is 
neceffary for .the purpofo of un- 
derftanding hiftory, and, without 
which, even a news-paper would be 
unintelligible. It may be fufficient 
for this end, if, with refpcft to an^ 
iient Geography, you have a gene- 
ral idea of the fituation of all the 
great ftatcs, without being able 
L 3 pre- 
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precifcly to afcertain their limits^' 
But, in the modern^ you ought to 
know the bounds and extent of 
every ftate in Europe,, and its fitu- 
ation with refpeft to the reft. The 
other parts of the world will require 
Icfs accurate knowledge,, except 
with regard to the European fct- 
tlements^ 

It may be an ufeful and agreed 
able method, when you learn thfr 
fituation of any important countryr 
to join with that knowledge fome 
one or two leading fafts or circum- 
ftances concerning it, fa that it^ 
particular property may afways put 
you in mind of the fituation^ and 

the 
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the fituation, in like nranner, recall 
the particular property. When, 
for inftance, you learn in what part 
of the globe to find Ethiopia, to 
be told at the fame time that, in 
that vafl: unknown traft of country, 
the Chriftian religion was once the 
religion of the ftate, would be of 
fcrvice — - becaufe the geographical 
and hiftorical knowledge would 
aflift eacli other. Thus, to join 
with Egypt, the nurfe and parent of 
arts and of fuperfiitioH'-^mtli Perfia, 
ftiocking defpotifm and perpetual re- 
volutions — with ancient Greece,, 
freedom and genius — with Scythia^ 
bardinefs and conquefl^ are hints 
which you may make ufe of as you 
L 4. pleafe.. 
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pleafe. Perhaps annexing to any 
country the idea of fome familiar 
form which it moft refembles may 
at firft affift you |o retain a general 
notion of it ; thus Italy has been 
called a hot — and Europe compar- 
ed to a woman Jittit^. 

The difference of the ancient and 
modern names of places is fome- 
what perplexing ; the moft impor- 
tant fhould be known by both 
names at the fame time, and you 
muft endeavour to fix a few of 
thofe which are of moft confe- 
quence fo ftrongly in your mind, 
by thinking of them, and being 
often told of them, that the ancient 

name 
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name fhall always call up the mo- 
dern one to your memory, and the 
modern the ancient : Such as the 
Egean See, now Tbt Archtpelago"^ 
The Peloponnefus, now ^he Morea 
— Crete, Ctfiirf/^,— <jaul, France^ 
Babylon, j5tff Jii/— Byfantium — to 
which the Romans tranfplanted 
their feat of empire — Ca^tf»/rtw- 
ple^ &c. 

There have bicn fo many inge- 
nious contrivances to make Geogra- 
phy eafy and amufing, that I can- 
not hope to add any thing of much- 
fervice ; I would only prevail with 
you not to negleft acquiring, by 
whatever method, pleafes you beft, 

that 
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that fhare of knowledge in itv 
which ycHi will find ncceifary, and 
which is {q cafily attained ; and I 
intreat that you would learn it in 
fuch a manner as to fix it in your 
mind, fo that it may not be loft 
«nd forgotten amot^ other childiflr 
acquifitions, but that it may remaiir 
seady for vkk thfough the reft of 
your life. 

Chronology indeed has mort d 
difficulty ; but, if you do not bo- 
wilder yourfelf by attemptiBg to 
learn too much and too minutely at 
firft, you need not dei^air of gain- 
ing enough for the purpof^ o£ read- 
ing hiilory witLpleaiure and utility. 

Chrono- 



Chronok^y may be naturally di- 
iridcd into three parts, the Ancient 
-— the Middle —'and the Modern. •*-- 
With refpcft to all thcfe, the beft 
direftion that can be given is to fix 
on fome periods or epochas, which,. 
by being often mentioned and 
thought of^ explained and referred 
to, will at laft be fo deeply en- 
graven on th€ memory, that they 
will be ready to prefent themfelves 
whenever you call for them : thefe 
indeed (hoiild be few, and ought to 
be well chofen for their importance, 
fincc they arc to fervc as elevated 
ilations to the mind, from which 
k may look backwards and for- 
wards upon a great variety of fads. 

Till 
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Till. your more learned friends 
fliall fupply you with better, I will 
take the liberty to recommend the 
following, which I have found of 
fervice to myfelf. 

In the ancient chronology, you 
will find there were four thoufand 
years from the creation to the re- 
demption of man — and that Noah 
and his family were miraculoufly 
preferved in the ark 1650 years af- 
ter Adam's creation. 

As there is no hiftory, except that 
in the Bible, of any thing before 
the flood, we may fet out from that 
^reat event, which happened, as I 

have 
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h^ve faid above, in the year of the 
world 1650. 

The 2350 years, which pafled 
from the deluge to our Saviour's 
birth, may be thus divided.— There 
have been four fucccfliye Empires 
called UniverfaU becaufe they ex* 
tended over a great part of the then 
known world — thefe^ are ufually 
diftinguifhed by the name of ^be 
Four great Monarchies: the three 
firft of them are included in an- 
cient Chronology, and begun and 
ended in the following manner : 

I ft. The Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ninirod in the year of 

the 
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the world iSoo^ ended under Sar 
danapaius in .3250, endured 1450 
years. 

The i^dian— though not ao* 
counted one of the four great 
monarchies, being conquefb of 
rebels on the Aflyrian empire— 
'Comes in here for about aoo 
years. 

2d,TH£.F£]tsi^N ExrpiRs, which 

'began under Cyrus, in the year of 

the world .3450, ended in Darius in 

.3670, before Chrift 330, lailed a 

.little more. than 200 years. 

3d, The Greciak Empire, be- 
.gununder Alexander the Great m 

5 3670^ 



3670, was foon after hh death dit 
membcred by his fucceflbrs, but the 
different parcels into which they di- 
vided it were poffeffed by their re- 
fpedHve families, till .the famous 
Cleopatra, the laft of the race of 
Ptolemy, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains who Pcigned in Egypt, was 
conquered by Julius Caifar, about 
half a century before our Lord';S 
birth, which is a term of about 
300 years. 

Thus you fee that fpom the de- 
Juge to the eftablifhment of the 
rfirft great monarchy^the AlTyrian 

lis 
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— IS - - - - - 


150 yean 


The Affyrian empire 




continued • • . 


1450 


The Median . - - 


200 


ThcPerfian - - - 


200 


The Grecian - - . 


300 


From Julius Cefiu*, with 




whom began the 




fourth great monar- 




chy—viz. the Ro- 




man—to Chrift - - 


SO 



In all - - 2350 years 
The term from the deluge to Chrift. 

I do not give you thefe dates and 

periods as correftly true, for I have 

taken only round numbers as more 

eafily retained by the memory ; fo 

2 that 
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that when you come to conful t chro- 
nological books or tables, you will 
find variances of fome years between 
them and the above accounts ; but 
precife exaftnefs is not material to 
a beginner. 

I offer this fhort table as a little . 
fpecimen of what you may eafily do 
for yourfelf ; but even this Iketch, 
flight as it is, will give you a gene- 
ral notion of the ancient hiftory of 
the world, from the deluge to the 
birth of Chrift. 

\yithin this period flourilhed the 
Grecian and Roman republics, with 
the hiftory and chronology of which 
it will be expefted you (bould be 

•Vol. II. ' M tolc- 
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tolerably well acquainted ; and in* 
deed you will find nothing in the 
records of mankind fo entertain- 
ing. Greece was divided into many 
petty dates, whofe various revo- 
lutions and annals you can never 
hope diftinftly to remember ; you 
axe therefore to coiWider them as 
forming tc^ether one great king- 
dom — like the Germanic body, 
or the united provinces-*— compofed 
iteparately of different governments 
but iometioies aAing with united, 
force for their common, intereft. The 
Lacedemonian government, formed 
by Lycurgus in the year of thp world 
3100— and the Jiheniany regulated 
by Solon about the year 344GP— wiUL 
chiefly engage your att^ation. 

8 ^0 
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In purfuing the Grecian chrono- 
logy, you' need only perhaps make 
one ftand or Epocha "— at the tim6 
of SHtateSy that wifeft of philofo-^ 
phers, whom you muft have heat'd 
of-** who lived about 3570 years 
frbm the creation j and about 430 
before Chrift : for within the term 
of 150 years bef^e Socrates, and 
200 after him, will fall in moft of 
the great events and illuftrious cha- 
irafliers of the Grecian hiftory. 

I muft inform you that tJie Gre- 
cian method of dating time was 
by OlytHpiads -^ that is four com- 
pleat years -^ fo caird from the ce- 
lebration, every fifth year, of the 
M 2 Olympic 
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Olympic Games, which were c6i 
tefts in all the manly exercift 
fuch as wreftling — boxing — rui 
ning — chariot-racing, &c. — Tb 
were inftituted in honour of Juf 
ter, and took their name fro 
Olympia, a city of Elis, near whi( 
they were performed : they wc 
attended by all ranks of peopl 
from every ftatc in Greece; tl 
nobleft youths were eager to o 
tain the prize of vidory, whi< 
was no other than an olive crow 
but efteem'd the moft diftinguif 
ing ornament. Thefe games co 
tinued all the time that Greece i 
jcainM any fpark of liberty ; ai 
with them begins the authentic h 
^ to 
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toiy of that country — • all before 
bekig conCder'd as fabulous. Ypu 
muft therefore endeavour to re- 
member that they began in the 
year of the world 3228^ — after the 
flood 1570 years — after the deftruc* 
tion of Troy 400 -r- before the 
building of Rome 23 — before Cyrus 
about 200 — and 770 before Chrift. 
If you cannot retain all thefe dates, 
at leaft you muft not fail to remem- 
ber the near coincidence of the firft 
Olympiad with the building of Rome^ 
which is of great confequcnce, be- 
rCaufe, as the Grecians reckoned ticpe 
by Olympiads, the Rotnans dated 
from the. building of their city ( 
<and as thefe two Eras are within 
fa 3 years of each other, you may, 
M 3 for 
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for the eafe of memory, fuppofe 
them to begin together, in the year 
ef the world 3228, 

In reading the hiflory of the 
Roman Republic ^^^vfi^ch continued 
ki that form of government to 
the time of Julius Cefar*s didator- 
Ihip, about the year of the world 
3960, and about 48 years before 
Chrift— ^you will make as many 
epochas as you fhall find conver 
nient : I will mention only two -r 
the facking of Rome by the Gauls, 
which happen'd in the year Qf the 
world 3620 — in the 365th year of 
the city — in the 97th Olympiad'-r 
before Chrift 385 — and about 30 

year* 
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years before the birth of Alexan- 
der. The fecond epocha may be 
the 6o8th year of the city -^ when, 
after three obftinate wars, Carthagp 
was dcftroyedy and Rome was left 
without a rival. 

Perhaps the following bad vcrfes^ 
. which were given me when I was^ 
young, may help to fix in your 
mind the important Eras of the 
Roman and Grecian dates : —'You 
muft not laugh at them, for chro- 
nologers do not pique themfelves* 
orr their Poetry,- but they make 
ufe of nximbers and rhymes merely 
as afllftants to memory^ being io^ 
eafily Icarn'd by heartr 

M 4, !* Rome 
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" Rome and Olympiads bear the 

" fame date, 
** Three thoufand two hundred and 

*' twenty-eight. 
•* In * three hundred and fixty 

" was Rome fack'd and torn, 
** Thirty fummers before Alexan- 

*' dcr was born." 

you will allow that what I have 
faSd in thefe few pages is very 
cafily learn'd — yet, little as it is, 
J will venture to fay that, was 
you as perfeftly mlftrels of it as 
of your alphabet, you might 
anfwer feveral queftions relat- 

^ That 19^ in the 365th year of the*city« 

ing 
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ing to ancient Chronology more 
readily than many who pretend to 
know fomething of this fcicqcc. 
•One is not fo much required to tell 
the precife year, in which a great 
man lived, as to know with whom 
he was cotemporary in other parts 
-of the world— I would know then, 
from the flight fketch above given, 
about what year of the Roman re- 
public Alexander the Great lived, 
.—You would quickly run over in 
your mind, ** Alexander lived ^in 
** the 3670th year of the world— 
** 330 before Chrift — confequently 
** he muft have flouriflied about the 
^ 400tb of Rome^ which had cn- 
!* dured .750 years when Chrift 
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** was born/* Or, fuppofe it wa^ alk- 
ed, what was the condition of Greece, 
at the time of the fackiag of Rome 
by the Gauls •, had any particular 
flate, or the vmited body, chofen 
then to take advantage of the mif- 
Ibrtuncs of the Romans ?— Tou con- 
fider that the 365th year of the city 
—the date of that event^s 3S5 be- 
fore Chrift \ confequently this muft 
have happened about the time of 
Philip of Macedon, father of Alex* 
ander, when the Grecians under 
fuch a leader, might have extirpated* 
the Roman nation from the earth,, 
had they ever heard of them, or 
thought the conqueft of them an 
ob^eft worthy their ambition. 

Nunv- 
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Numberlcls queftions might be 
anfwered in like n^anner, even oa 
this very narrow circumfgribed 
plan, if it was completely mailered. 
I might require that other pe^ 
riods or epochas ihould be learned 
with the fame exaftnejfe— but thefir 
may ferve to explain my meanings 
and to fhew you how prafticablc 
and eafy it is. One thing, how- 
ever, I muft obfcrve— though per- 
haps it is fufficicntly obvious -^ 
which is, that you can make no 
ufe of this fketch of ancient Chror 
nology, nor even hope to retain it^ 
till you have read the ancient bif- 
tory. When you have gone through 
RoUin's Hiftoire Ancienne ^ ona^ 

then 
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then will be the time to fix the an- 
cient Chronology deep in your 
mind, which will very much en- 
hance the pleafure and ufe of read- 
ing it a fecond time ; for you muft 
remember that nobody reads a 
hiftory to much purpofc, who 
does not go .oyer. it. more than 
once. 

When you hare got through 
your courfe of ancient hiftory, and 
are come to the more modern, ygu 
mud then haverecourfe. to the ie- 
cond of the three dirifions.— viz. 
middle Chronology ; containing about 
£00 years, from the birth of. our 
Xord, and from within 50 years jsf 

the 
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-the rife of the Roman empire, ta 
Charlemagne, who died in 814. 

This period, except in theearlieft 
part of it, is too much involved 
in obfcurity to require a very mi- 
niite knowledge of its hiftory— it 
nlay be fufficient to fix two or three 
of the moft Angular circumftances, 
by their proper dates. 

The firft epocha to be otferved 
is the year of our Lord 330— when 
Conftantine, the firft Chriftian em* 
peror, who reftored peace to the op- 
prefled and perfecuted church, re- 
moved the feat of empire from Rome 
to Byzantium, called afterwards 

from 
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from him Conflandnople. Aftet 
his time— about the year 400— -be* 
^an thofe irruptions of the Goths 
and VandalS) and other northern 
nations, who fettled themfelyes all 
dvcr the weftern parts of the Ro* 
man empire, and laid the founda^ 
tion of the feveral ftates which now 
fubfift in Europe. 

r 

The next epocha is the year 622 
*-• for the cafe of memory fay 600 
♦—when Mahomet, by his fuccefs* 
ful impofture, became the foun- 
der of the Saracen empire, which 
his followers extended over a great 
part of Afia and Africa, and over 
Ibmc ptoviriccs of Europe; — At 

the 
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the fame time, St. Gregory, bifhop 
of Rome, began to affume a fpU 
ritual power, which grew by de- 
grees into that abfolute and enor« 
mous dominion, fo long maintained 
by the popes over the greateft pare 
9f Chriftendom. St, Auguftine— ^ 
a miflioMry from St. Gregory — ^ 
about this time, began the con- 
verlion of Great Britain to Chri- 
ftianity. 

The third and concluding epo^ 
<:ha in this diviiion is the year 800 ; 
when Charlemagne, king of France 
«^ after having fubdued the Sax« 
ons, reprefied ^le Saracens,^ and 
cftablilhed chf oemporal dominion 

of 
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of the pope by a grant of confide- 
rable territories — was elcftcd em- 
peror of the weft and proteftor of 
the church. The date of this event 
correfponds with that remarkable 
period of our Engliih hiftory — the 
union of the Heptarchy— or fcven 
kingdoms — under Egbert* 

As to the tbird part of Chrono- 
logy — namely the Modern^ I (hall 
fpare you and myfelf all trouble 
About it at prefent ; for, if you fol- 
low the courfe of reading which I 
Ihall recommend, it will be fome 
years before you reach modem hif- 
tory— and, when^ you do, you will 
eafily make periods for yourfelf, if 

you 
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you do but remember carefully .to 
examine the daces as you read, and 
to imprefs on your memory thofe of 
Very remarkable ^ reigns or events. . 

I fear you are by this time tirei ! 
of Chronology ; but, my fole in- 
tention in what I have faid is to - 
convince you that it is a fcience. 
not out of your reach, in the mo- 
derate degree that is requifite for 
you : the laji. volume of the- Ancient. 
Univerfal Hijlory is the beft .En-^ 
glifn Chronologicalwork 1 know ;. 
if that does not . come in^ your . 
way, there is an excellent French 
one, called Tablettes Chronolo- 
giques de THiftoire Univerfelle^ 

VoL.IL N Dili 
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Du Frcfnoy^ 3 tomcs^ Parb : there 
is alfo a cbarl of univerfal hiftory, 
including Chronology— and a Bio- 
graphical chart — both by Prijeftly-r? 
which you may find of fervice to 
you. 

Indeed, my dear, a woman makes 
a poor figure who affe&s, as I 
have heard ibme ladies do, to dif« 
claim all knowledge of times and 
dates : the ftrange confufion they 
make of events, which happened in 
different periods, and the ftare of 
ignorance when fuch are referred to- 
as are commonly known, are fuffi^ 
ciently pitiable : but the highoft' 
mark of folly is to be proud of 
6 ftfch 
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fuch ignorance— a refdurcc, in which 
fome of our fex find great confo- 
iation. 

Adieu, my dear child ! — I am, 
with the cenderrii afiedlion, 

ever yours. 



LETTER X. 



MY DEAR NIECE, 

WH E N I recommend to you 
to gain fome infight into 
the general hiftory of the world, 
N 2 per- 
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perhaps you will think I propofe i 
formidable talk ; but, your apprc- 
henfions will vanifli, when you con- 
iider that of near half the globe we 
have no hiftories at all j — that, of 
other parts of it> a few fadts only 
are known to us — and that, even of 
thofe nations, which make the 
greateft figure in hiftory, the early 
ages are involved in obfcurity and 
fable : it is not indeed allowable to 
be totally ignorant even of thofe 
fables, becaufe they are the fre- 
quent fubjefts of poetry and paint- 
ing, and are often referred to in 
more authentic hiftories. 

The firft recorders of a6lions arc 
generally poets : in the hiftorical 

fongs 
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fongs of the bards are found the 
only accounts of the firft ages of 
every date -, but in thefe we muft 
naturally expeft to find trutli mix> 
cd with fidlion, and often difguifed 
in allegory. In fuch early times, 
before fcience has enlightened the 
minds of men, the people are ready 
to believe every thing — and the 
hiftorian having no reftraints from 
the fear of contradiftion orcriticifm, 
delivers the moft improbable and 
abfurd tales as an account of the 
lives and aftions of their fore- 
fathers : thus the firft heroes of 
. every nation are gods, or the fons 
of gods ; and every great event is 
. accompanied with fome fupcrnatu- 
N 3 ral 
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ral agency. Homer, w^hom I have 
already mentioned as a poet, jOKk 
will find the moft agreeable his- 
torian of the early ages of Greece 
—and Virgil will (hew you the fup- 
pofed origin of the Carth^inians 
and Romans. 

It will be nccefFary for you to 
obferve fome regular plan in your 
hiftorical ftudies, which can never 
be purfued with advantage other* 
wife than in a continued feries. I 
do not mean to confine you folely 
to that kind of reading — on the 
contrary, I wifli you frequently to 
relax with poetry or fome other 
amufemcnt, whilft you are purfu- 

ing 
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mean to warn you againft mixmg 
ancient hiftory with tnodem^ or ge- 
neriU hiftories of one place witti 
particular reigns in another •^— by 
•which defultory manner of reading, 
many people diftrafl: and confound 
their memories, and retain nothing 
to any purpofc from fuch a con- 
f uied mais of materials. 

The moft ancient of all hifto- 
ries, you will read in your Bible : 
from thence you will proceed to 
L'Hiftoire Ancienne of RoUin, 
who very ingenioufly points out 
the conneftion of prophane with &- 
cred hiftory, and enlivens his nar- 
N 4 rativc 
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rative with many agreeable and im- 
proving refleftions •— and many ve- 
ry plealing detached ftoriei arid 
anecdotes,- which may fcfvc you as 
refting places in your journey. It 
would be an ufeful cxfercife of your 
memory -and judgnient, to recount 
thefe interefting pjiflagesxo a friend, 
either by ktter or in converfation ; 
not in the words of the author, but 
in your own natural ftile -^ by me- 
mory and not by book ; and to add 
whatever remarks may occur to 
you. I need not fay that you will 
^Icafe me much, whenever you 
are difpofed to make this ufc 
of me. 

'The 
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, The want of memory is a great 
-difcouragement in hiftorical pur- 
•fuits, and is what every body com- 
plains of. *Many artificial. -helps 
^have been invented, of which, thofc 
•who have tried them can beft tell 
you the e£Fe6ts : but the moft na- 
tural and pleafant expedient is that 
of converfation with a friend, who 
is acquaiilted with the hiftory which 
you are reading. By fuch conver- 
sations, you will find out how 
much is ufually retained of what is 
read, and you will, learn to felefl: 
thofe charafters and fafts which 
are belt worth preferving : for, it 
is by trying to remember every 
.thing without diftindtion, that 

, young 
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young people are fo apt to lo& eve- 
ry trace of what they read. By re- 
peating to your friend what you can 
recoUef):, you will fix it in your me- 
mory ; and, if you fhould omit any 
ftriking particular, which ought to 
be retained, that friend wili remind 
you of it, and will direct your at- 
tention to it on a iecond perufaL 
It is a good rule, to cafl: your eye 
^ach day over what you read the 
day before, and tojook over the 
contents of every book when you 
have finiihed it. 

Rollings work takes in a large 
compafs — but, of all the ancient 
nadons it treats of, perhaps there 

are 
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are only the Grecians and Romans, 
whofe ftories ought to be read with 
any anxious defire of retaining them 
perfeftly : for the reft— fuch as the 
Aflyrians, Egyptians, &c. •— I be- 
lieve, you would find, on exami- 
nation, that moft of thofc, who 
are foppofed tolerably well read ia 
hiftory, remember no more than a 
few of the moft remarkable fads 
and charafters. I tell you this to 
prevent your being difcouraged on 
finding fo little remain in your 
mind after reading thefe lefs inte- 
refting parts of ancient hiftory. 

But, when you come to the Gre- 
cian and RcHiian ftories^ I exped to 

find 
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find you deeply interefted and 
highly entertained ; and of con- 
fequence, eager to treafure up in 
your memory thofc heroic aftions 
and exalted charafters, by which a 
young mind is naturally fo much 
animated and imprefled. As Greece 
and Rome were diftinguiflied as 
much for genius as valour, and 
were the theatres, not only of 
the greateft military aftions — the 
nobleft efforts of liberty and pa- 
triotifm — but of the higheft per- 
feftion of arts and fciences, their 
immortal fame is a fubjedt of won- 
der and emulation, even to thefe 
diftant ages ; and, it is thought a 
flxameful degree of ignorance, even 

in 
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rn our fex, to be unacquainted with 
. the nature and revolutions of their 
governments, and with the characi- 
ters and ftories of their moft illuf- 
trious heroes.— Perhaps,^ when you 
..are told that the government and 
the national charadker of your own 
countrymen have been compared 
with thofe of the Romans, it may 
not be an ufelefs amufement^ 
in reading the Roman Hiftory, 
to carry this obfervatbfv in your 
mind, and to examine how far the. 
parallel holds good. The Frenchi 
have, been thought to refemble the» 
Athenians in their genius,^ though' 
not in their love of liberty. Thefe 
little hints fometimes fervc to awa- 

kca 
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ken refle&ion and attention in young 
readers*-**! fcaw you to make what 
uie of them you pleafe* 

When you have got through 
Rollin, if you add Fertofs Revok- 
timu Rmaims'^tL (hort, and veiy 
entertaining work— -you may be (aid 
to have read as much aa is aifokte^ 
necejfary of ancient hiftory. Plu- 
urch*s Lives of famous Qrbeks and 
Romans — a book dclerv^y of t\A 
highcft reputation — can never be 
read to fo much advantage as im« 
mediately after the hiftories of 
Greece and Rome: I fliould even 
prefer reading each life in PlucarCh, 
immediately after the hiftory of each 

parti- 
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particular Hero, as you meet with 
them in Rollin or in Vertot. 

If hereafter you ftiould choofe to 
enlarge your plan, and fhould wiih 
to know mor^ of any particular peo- 
ple or period than you find in RoU 
lin, the fources from which he drew 
may be open to you~rfor there are, 
I believe, French or £ngli(h tranf- 
lations of all the original hiftorians, 
from whom he extrafted his mate- 
rials. 

Crevier's continuation of Rollin, 
I believe, gives the beft account of 
the Roman emperors down to Con- 
ftantine. What (hocking inftances, 

will 
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will you there meet with, of thc^ 
terrible jeffcfts of lawJefs power oa. 
the human mind !— How will you 
be amazed to fee the moft promif- 
ing charadlers changed by flattery* 
and felf-indulgence into monftcrs 
that difgrace humanity J — to read a 
fcries of fuch lives as thofe of Ti-i 
berius, Nero^or Domitian, .would, 
be intolerable, .were we not con-; 
foled by the view of thofe cxcel- 
knt .emperors^ . who jemained un-. 
corrupted through all temptations^ 
When the mind — difgufted, de- 
prefled, ^nd terrified •— turns from 
the contemplation of thofe depths ofi 
vice, to which the human nature? 
may be funk, a TituSj .the .delight 
3 of 
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of mankind — a Trajan — an Anto- 
ninus — reftore it to an exulting 
fenfc of the dignity, to which that 
nature may be exalted by virtue. 
Nothing is more awful than this 
confideration : a human creature 
given up to vice is infinitely below 
the moft abjedb brute: the fame 
creature, trained by virtue to th« 
utmoft perfeftion of his nature, is 
^^ but a little lower than the angels, 
*^ and is crowned with glory anci 
** immortality." 

Before you enter upon the n\o- 
dern hiftory of any particular king* 
dom, it will be proper to gain fomc 
idea of that interval between an^ 

yoL. II. Q^ oicnt 
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cicnt and modern times, which is' 
juftly called the dark and barba- 
rous ages — and which lafted from 
Conftantine to Charlemagne -—per- 
haps one might fay to feme centu- 
ries after. On the irruption of the 
northern Barbarians, who broke the 
Roman empire, and diffipated all 
the treafures of knowledge, as well 
as of riches, which had been fo 
k>ng accumulating in that enor- 
mous ftate, the European world 
may be faid to have returned to a 
fecond infancy ; and the Monkifh 
legends, which are the only records 
preferved of the times in which they 
-Were written, are not lefs fabulous 
than the tales of the demi-gods. 

Imuft 
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1 fnuft profcfs myfelif ignorant how 
to direft you to any diftinft or 
amufing knowledge of the hiftoryof 
Europe during this period : — fomc 
colleft it from Puffendorfs Intro- 
duSIion — fome from "The Univerfal 
Hijiory^ and now, perhaps, with 
imore advantage and delight, froni 
the firft volume of Robertfori^s 
Charles the Fifths in which he traces 
tKe progrefs of civilization, govern- 
ment, and arts, from the firft fettle- 
ments of the Barbarians ; and fhews 
the foundation of the feveral ftates, 
into which Europe is now divided, 
and of thofe laws, cuftoms, and po- 
litics, which prevail in this quarter 
of the world. 
' ' O 2 In 
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In thefe dark ages, you will find 
no (ingle chara6ter fo interefting as 
that of Mahomet — that bold impof- 
tor, who extended his ufurped do- 
minion equally over the minds and 
properties of men, and propagated 
a new religion, whilfl: he founded a 
new empire, over a large portion of 
the globe. His life has been writ- 
ten by various hands. 

When you come to the particular 
hiftories of the European fl:atcs,your 
own country feems to demand the 
precedence ; and, there is no part 
more commodious to fet out from, 
fince you cannot learn the hiftory of 
Great Britain^ without becoming in 

fome 
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fome degree acquainted with al- 
moft every neighbouring nation^ 
and without finding your curiofity 
-excited to know more of thofe, 
with whom we arc moft con- 

By the amazing progrefs of na- 
vigation and commerce, within the 
laft two or three centuries, all parts 
of the world arc now connedted : 
the moft diftant people are become 
well acquainted, who, for thou- 
fands of years, ncrer heard of one 
another's exf ftence : we arc ftill eve- 
ry day exploring new regions— and 
every day fee greater reafon to ex- 
pert that iaimenfe countries may 
O I yet 
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yet be difcovercd, and America ncr 
longer retain the name of the New 
World. You may pafs to every 
quarter of the earth, and find your- 
felf ftill in the Britifh dominion \ 
this ifland, in which we live, is the 
lead portion of it •, and, if we were 
tx) adopt the ftile of ancient con- 
querors, we might call it the throne, 
from which we rule the world. 
To this boaft we are better entitled 
than fome of thofe who formerly 
called themfelves Mafters of tbe 
Globe^ as we poffefs an empire of 
greater extent, and, from the fu- 
perior advantages of our commcrcf, 
much greater power and riches ;— 
* but^ we have now too many rivals ' 
:. in 
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in dominion, to take upon us fuch 
haughty titles. 

You cannot be faid to know the 
hiftory of that empire, of which 
you are fubjed, without knowing 
fomething of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, where fo great a part of it is 
fituated : and you will find the ac- 
counts of the difcovery and conqueft 
of America very entertaining, tho' 
you will be flioekcd at the injuftice 
and cruelty of its conquerors. But,. 
with which of the glorious conquer- 
ors of mankind muft not humanity 
be ftiocked! — Ambition, the moft 
. remorfelefs of all paflions, purfues 
its objeft by all forts of. means r 
O 4 juftice^ 
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jufticc, mercy, truth, and every 
thing moft facred, in vain oppofe 
its progrefs ! — alas, my dear, fhall 
I venture to tell you that the hif- 
tory of the world is little elfe than 
a (hocking account of the wicked- 
nefs and folly of the ambitious ! — 
The world has ever been, and, I 
fuppofe, ever muft be, governed 
and infulted by thcfe afpiring fpi- 
rits — it has always, in a greater or 
lefs degree, groaned under their 
unjuft ufurpation. 

But let not the horror of fuch a 
fcene put a ftop to your curiofity : 
it is proper you (hould know man* 
kind as they arc: You muft be 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the heroes of the 
earth, and perhaps you may be too 
well reconciled to them : Mankind 
have in general a ftrOng bias in their 
favour; we fee them furrounded 
with pomp and fplendour — every 
thing that relates to them h^s an air 
of grandeur — and, whilft we ad- 
mire their natural powers, we arc 
too apt to pardon the detcftable 
abufe of them, to the injury and 
ruin of the human race. We arc 
dazzled with falfe glory, and wil- 
lingly give into the delufion;— for 
mighty conquefts, like great con- 
flagrations, have fomething of the 
fublime that pleafes the imagina- 
tion, though wc know, if wc re- 
flet 
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fleft at all, that the confequcnccs 
of. thetn are devaflation and mi- 
fery. 

The Weftern and Eaftern world 
will prefent to you very different 
profpe6ts. In America^ the firft 
European conquerors found nature 
in great fimplicity ; fociety ftill in 
its infancy— and confequently the 
arts and fciences yet unknown : fo 
that the facility, with which they 
overpowered thefe poor innocent 
people, was entirely owing to their 
fuperior knowledge in the arts of dc- 
ilroying. They found the inhabi- 
tants brave enthufiaftic patriots, but 
without either the military or poli- 
8 tical 
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tical arts neceffary for their defence. 
The two great kingdoms of Mexico 
and Peru had alone made fome 
progrefs in civilization ; they were 
both formed into regular dates, and 
had gained fome .order and difci- 
pline : from thefe therefore the Spa- 
niards met with fomething like an 
oppofition. At firft indeed the in- 
vaders appeared fupernatural be- 
ings, who came upon them flying 
over the ocean, on the wings df the 
wind, and who, mounted on fiery 
animals, unknown in that country, 
attacked them with thunder and 
lightning in their hands-^for fuch 
^ the fire-arms of the Spaniards ap- 
V .. pearcd 
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peared to this altonifhed pe 
But, from being worfhippcd as ( 
they foon came to be feared as 
fpirits; and in time being difcc 
ed to be men — different from 
Americans only in their outrag 
injuftice, and in the cruel art 
dcftroying— they were abhorred 
boldly oppofed. The refift 
however of a million of thefe 
naked people, defperately crou 
on each other to deftrudfcion, (c 
only to make their ruin more i 
plete. The Europeans have 
ftroyed, with the moft (hoc 
barbarity, many millions of the 
ginal inhabitants of thefe count 
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and have ever fince been depopu-^ 
latlng Europe and Africa to fup» 
ply their places. 

Though our own countrymen 
Jhave no reafon to boail of the ju£. 
tice and humanity of their proceed- 
ings in America, yet, in compari- 
' fon with thofe of the Spaniards, our 
i pofleflions there were innocently 
» acquired. Some of them were gain- 
; cd by conqueft, or ceflion, from 
( Spain and from other European 
^ powers— Some by contract with the 
1^ natives, or by fettlements on unin- 
' habited lands. We are now pof* 
^ fcfled of a feriea of colonies, ex- 
tending 
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tending above two thoufa»d ttife 
tlong the whole Eaftern coalt c 
North America, • bcfides rhan 
iQands of immenfe value. The) 
countries, mftead of being thinl 
peopled by a few herds of ignorar 
favages, are now adorned Wit 
many great cities, and innifmerabl 
rich plantations, which have rft^d 
ample returns to theif mother com 
try, for the dangers and expenci 
which attended their firft eftablifl 
ment. Bleft with more natural ac 
Vantages than almoft afty cbontr 
in the world, they are tnaflcing 
Iwift progrefs in wealth and grar 
dcur, and feem likely, in feme ft 
- ' tui 
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ture period, to be as much the feat 
of empire and of fciende as Europe 
is at prefent. Whether their attain- 
ments in virtue and happinefs will 
keep pace with their advancement 
in knowledge, wealth, and power, is 
much to be queftioned ; for you 
will obferve, in your hiftorical view 
of the fcveral great empires of the 
world, that as each grew up to- 
^vards the higheft pitch of greatncfs, 
the feeds of deftruftion grew up 
with it ; luxury and vice, by de- 
bafing the minds, and enervating 
the bodies of the people, left them 
all, in their turns, an cafy prey 
to poorer and more valiant na- 
tions. 
' •• In 
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In the Eaft, the Europeans in-, 
troduceid themfelves in a milder 
way : admitted firft as traders — and, 
for the more commodious carrymg 
on their commerce, indulged by the 
powers of the country, in cftablifli- 
ing a few fmall fadfcories — they 
by gentle degrees extended and 
ftrengthened their fettlemencs there, 
till their force became conliderable 
enough to be thought an ufeful 
auxiliary to contending princes \ 
and — as it has often happened to 
thofe who have called in foreign 
powers to interfere in their domef-* 
tic contentions — by aviuling them* 
felves of the difturbances of a dif- 
membered monarchy^ they at length 

raifed 
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rai'fed a. power, almofi ihdependaftt 
of their employers. Soon, the fe- 
veral European nations, who had 
thus got footing in the Indies, jea- 
lous of each other's growing great- 
nefs, made the feuds of the native 
princes fubfervient to their mutuial 
contefts — till within a few years, 
the Englifh, by a happy conctir- 
rence of circumftances, obtained 
the maftery, and expelled theif ri- 
vals from all their confidetable fee* 
tlements. 

The rapidity of our coicjucfls 
fiere has been perhaps equal to 
that of the firft invaders of Ame- 
rica—but from different caufes. 
Here we found an old cftabKfhM 

Vol. IL P . empire 
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empire advaaced to its crifis -, the 
magnificence and luxury of the 
great carried to the higheft cxcefs— 
and the people in a proportionable 
degree of oppreffion and debafe- 
ment» Thus ripe for dcftru6tion» 
the rivalfbips of the vice-roys> 
from the weaknefe of the govern- 
ment, become independant fove- 
reigns — and the daftardly {pirit 
of the meaner people — indifferent 
to the caufe for which they were 
compelled to fight — encouraged 
thefe ambitious merchants to pulh 
their advantages farther than they 
could at firit have fuppofed pofr 
fible : with aftonifhment they faw 
the iiurepid leaders of a few hua- 
dreds of brave free Briton^ boldly 

oppofc 
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oppofe and repeatedly put to flight 
millions of thefe effeminate Ihdiah 
flaves — and, in a fhort time, raife 
for them an empire much larger 
than their Mother Country. 

From thefe remote quarters of 
the world, let us now return to 
Great Britain, with the hiftory of 
which, you ought certainly to ac- 
quaint yourfclf, before you enter 
upon that of any other European 
kingdom. If you have courage 
and induftry enough to begin fo 
high as the invafion of Julius 
Caefar — before which nothing is 
known of the inhabitants of this 
ifland — you may fet out with Ra- 
pin, and proceed with him to ^Wil- 
P 2 . liand , 
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liam the Conqueror, From this era 
there are other hiftorics of Eng- 
land morq entertaining than bis, 
tho', I believe, none efteemed more 
authentic. Party fo ftrongly in- 
fluences both hiftorians and their 
readers^ that it is a difficult and 
invidious tafk to point out the b^ 
amongft the nupiber of .Englilb 
hiftories that offer themfclves.: 
but, as you will not read with a 
critical view, nor enter deeply 
into politics, I think yoa may bp 
allowed to choofe that which is 
moft entertaining; and, in this 
view, I believe the general voice 
..wiU diredt you to Hume, tho' be 
goes no farther than the Revolu- 
tion^ Among other hifimans^ do 
. 40 not 
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not forget my darling Shake/pear — 
ai^ faithful as well as a moft agreeable 
one — whofe hiftorical plays, if read 
in a ferics, will fix. in your memory 
the reigns he has chofen, more 
durably than any other hiftory. 
You need not fear his leading you: 
into any material miftakes, for he 
keeps furprizingly clofe to the 
truth, as well in the charafters as 
in the events. One cannot but 
wifh. he had given us a -play on 
the reign of every Englifh King — ^ 
as it would have been the plea- 
fanteft, and perhaps the moft ufe- 
ful way of becoming Acquainted 
with it. ' 

For the other portion of Great 
P 3 Britain, 
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BritaiHy Robcrtfon's Hiftory of Scot- 
knd is a delightful work^ and of ^ 
moderate lize. 

Next to your own country, 
France will be the mofl: interefting 
objeft of ybur enquiries ; our an- 
cient pofleilions in that country, 
and the frequent contefls we have 
been engaged in with ics inhabi- 
tants, conned their hiftory with 
our own* The extent of their do- 
minion and influence — their fup- 
pofed fuperiority in elegance and 
politcnefs-— their eminence in the 
Arts and Sciences -^-r and that in- 
tercourfe of thought, if I may fo 
call it, which fubfifts between us, 
by the mutual communication of 

liter- 
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literary produftions — make them 
peculiarly interefting to us •, and 
we cannot but find our curiofity 
excited to know their ftory, and to 
be intimately acquainted with the 
charafter, genius, and fcntiments of 
this nation, 

I do not know of any general 
hiftory of France that will anfwer 
your purpofe except that of Me^ 
zeria, which, even in the abridge- 
ment, is a pretty large work; 
there is a very modern one by 
yelfyj and others^ which perhaps 
may be more lively, but is ftiil 
more voluminous, and not yet 
complcated. From Mczerai, you 
P 4 may 
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may proceed with Voltaire to the 
end of the reign of Lpuis the Four- 
teenth^ 

In confidering the reft of Europe, 
your curiofity may be confined 
within narrower limits. Modern 
hiftory is, from the nature of it, 
much more minute and laborious 
than the ancient — and to purfuc 
that of fo many various kingdoms 
and governments would be a talk 
unequal to your leifure and abili- 
tiesy at leaft for fev^ral years to 
come ; at the fame time, it mu(i: 
be owned that the prefent fyitem of 
politics and commerce has formed 
fuch a relation between the dif- 
ferent powers 9f Europe, that 

they 
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rfiey are in a manner members of 
one great body, and a total ig- 
norance of any confiderable ftate 
would throw an obfcurity even 
upon the affairs of your own 
country ; an acquaintance how- 
ever with the moft remarkable 
circumftances, that diftinguifh the 
principal governments, will fuffi- 
ciently enlighten you, and will 
enable you to comprehend^ what- 
ever relates to them, in the hifto- 
ries with which you are more fa- 
miliar. Inftcad of referring you 
for this purpofe to dull and un- 
intcrefting abridgements, I choofe 
rather to point out to you a 
few fmall Trafts, which exhibit 
ftriking jind lively pictures, not 

eafily 
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eafily effaced from the memory, rf 
the conftitutions and the moft re- 
markable tranfaftions of feveral of 
thefe nations* Such are 

Sir William Temple's Eflay on the 

United Provinces. 
His ElTay on Heroic Virtue, which 

contains fome account of the 

Saracen Empire, 
Vertot*s Revolutions de Suede. 

■■■ ■ de PortugaL 

Voltaire's Charles 12 de Suede. 

■ Pierre le Grand. 

Puffendorfs Account of the Popes, 

in his Introduftion to Modern 

Hiftory. 

: Some part of the Hiftory of 
2 Germany 



\ 
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Germany and Spain, you will fee 
more in detail in Robcrtfon's Hif- 
tory of Charles the Vth» which I 
have already recommended to you, 
in another view. 

After all this, you may ftill be 
at a iofs for the tranfadions of 
Europe, in the laft fifty years j 
for the purpofe of giving you, in 
a very fmall compafs, Ibmc idea 
of the flate of affairs during that 
period, I will venture to recom- 
mend one book more — CampbeWs 
State of Europe. 

Thus much may fufficc for that 
moderate fcheme, which I think is 
beO: fuited to your fex and age« 
There are feveral excellent hiilo* 

lies. 
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ries, and memoirs of particular 
reign$ and periods, which I have 
taken no notice of in this circum- 
fcribed plan — but, with which, if 
you fhould happen to have a tafte 
for the ftudy, you will hereafter 
ehoofe to be acquainted : thefe 
will be read with moffc advanuge, 
after you have gained fome gene- 
ral view of hiftopy -r* and they will 
then fcrve to refrefti your memory, 
and fetttq your ideas diftin^ly, as 
well a^ai enable you- tp compare dif- 
ferent accounts oi the perfons and 
fafts which they treat of, and toforn^ 
youropinionsof them onjuft grounds. 

As I cannot, with certainty, fore- 
fee what degree of appKciation or 

genius 
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genius for fuch purfuits you will be 
miftrefs of, I fhall leave the de^- 
ciencics of this colleftion to be fup- 
plied by the fuggcftionS of youfr 
^more informed friends -^ who, if 
you explain to them how far you 
•wilh to extend your knowledge, wiFl 
^ireft you to the proper books. 

But if, inftead of an eager defirc 
for this kind of -knowledge, yoti 
fliould happen to feel that diftaftc 
for it, which is too common ia 
young ladies, who have been in- 
dulged in reading only works of 
mere amufement, you will per- 
haps rather think that I want mer- 
cy in offering you fo large a plan, 
than ^haic there needs an apology 

for 
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for the deficiencies of it : buf^ 
comfort yourfelf with the afTurance 
that a tafte for hiftory will grow 
and improve by reading: that as 
you get acquainted with one period 
or nation, your curiofity cannot fa3 
to be awakened for what concerns 
thofe inunediately connected with 
it ; and thus, you will infenlibly be 
led on^ from one degree of know- 
ledge to another. 

If you waftc in trivial amufemenc 
the next three or four years of youf 
life, which are the prime feafon of 
improvement,, believe me, you will 
hereafter bitterly regret their lofs : 
when you come to feel yourfelf in- 
ferior in kaowkdge to alrooft every 

one 
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one you converfe with— ^nd,. above 
all, if you (hould ever be a mo- 
ther, when you feel your own in- 
ability to direft and affift the purr 
fuits of your children — you will 
then find ignorance a fcvere morti- 
fication and a real evil. L^t this, 
my dear, animate your induftry — 
and let not' a modeft opinion of 
your own capacity be a difcourage- 
mcnt to your endeavours after 
knowledge i a moderate underftand- 
ing, with diligent and well direAed 
application, will go much farther 
than a more lively genius, if at- 
tended with that impatience and 
Inattention, which too often ac* 
companies quick parts. It is not 
from want of capacity that To many 

womea 
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tocul«va«at^^^^^g,^a,tbey \ 
improvement . j ^^afurcs •, » 
lofe the «^;;j^t6uiaUamv.hea 

almoft every ?^^=^^,,e nor- age 
_ vfVicH neither to ^ ^^^ ^^.^j^ 

can deprive them o^^, Source 
of life. 
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If I can but infpire you, my dear 
child, with the defire of making 
the moft of your time and abilities^ 
my end is anfwcred •, the means of 
knowledge will eafily be found by 
thofe who diligently feek them •-*• 
and they will find their labours 
abundantly rewarded. 

And now, my dear, Tthink it is 
ttme to finifh this long correfpon- 
dence — which, though in fomc 
parts it may have been tedious to 
you, will not, I hope* be found en- 
tirely ufelefs in any. I have laid 
before you all that my maturcft re«- 
fledions could enable me tofuggeft, 
for the diredion of your conduft 

Vol. II. Q^ through 
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through life. My love for you, 
my deareft qhild, extends its views 
beyond this frail and tranCtory cx- 
iftence % it confidcrs you as a can- 
didate for immortality— as entering 
the lifts for the prize of your high 
calling— as contending for a crown 
of unfading glory. It fees, with 
anj^ious folicitude, the dangers that 
furround you, and the evcrlafting 
ihanu: that muft follow, if you do 
not exert all your ftrength in the 
conflidb. Religion therefore has 
been the bafis of my plan — the 
principle, to which evtry other pur- 
fuit is ultimately referred. Here 
then I have endeavoured to guide 
your refearches \ and to al&ft you 

in 
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in forming juft notions on afubjedt 
of fuch infinite importance, I have 
fhewn you the neceflit^ of regulat- 
ing your heart and temper, accord- 
ing to the genuine fpirit of that re- 
ligion, which I have fo earneftly 
recommended as the great rule of 
your life. To the fame principle, 
I would refer your attention to do- 
meftic duties — and, even that re- 
finement and elegance of manners^ 
and all thofc graces and accom- 
plifhments, which will fet your 
virtues in the faireft light, and 
will engage the afFedion and re* 
fpedl: of all who converfe with you. 
— Endeared to Society by thefe 
amiable qualities, your influcncie 
Q^% in 
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in it MPiU be more cxtenfive, and 
your capacity of being ufeful pro- 
l^rtionably enlarged. The ftudies, 
which I have recommended to you, 
muft be likewife fubfcrvi^nt to the 
feme views ; the purfuit of know- 
ledge, when it is guided and con- 
trouPd by the principles I have efta- 
blilh'd, will conduce to m^ny valu- 
able ends : the habit of induftry, it 
will give you —the nobler kind of 
friendlhips, for which it will qua- 
lify you, and its tendency to pro- 
mote a candid and liberal way of 
thinking, are obvious advantages. 
I might add, that a mind well 
informed in the various purfuits 
which, intereft ^unkind and the 

influence 



influence of fuch purfuits on their 
happinefs, will embrace, with a 
clearer choice, and will more ftea-- 
dily adhere to, thofe principled of 
Virtue and Religion, which the 
judgment muft ever approve, in pro'*- 
portion as it becomes enlighten'd.* 

May thofe delightful hopes be 
anfwered which have animated, iriy* 
heart, while with diligent attention 
I have endeavoured to apply to 
your advantage all that my own 
experience and beft obfervation 
could furnifli. With what joy 
Ihould I fee my dcareft gi^l fliinc 
forth a bright exasmple of every 
thing that is amiable and praife- 

worthy I 
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worthy ! — and how fwcct would 
be the refleftion that I had, in anv 
degree, contributed to make her 
fo! — My heart expands with the 
afFcdling thought, and pours forth 
in this adieu the moft ardent wifhes 
for your perfe<aionl-— If the tender 
folicitude exprefs'd for your wel- 
fare by this *' labour of love'* can 
engage your gratitude, you will al- 
ways remember how deeply your 
conduct interefls the happinefs of 

Your moft aficftionate Aunt. 
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